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PREFACE. 



The Author avails himself of this opportusit; to return his sincere 
thanks to several Mends for much valuable assistance rendered in 
connection with his endeavoiu^, diuing the past three years, to arouse 
public interest In the subject of Alphabetic and Spelling Beform, — 
assistance which has enabled him to distribute gratuitously many 
thousand copies of his printed papers among teachers and others 
interested in general education. 

He also begs to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Alexander J. 
Ellis, P.R.S,, President of the Philol<^cal Society, &c., in giving 
permission to the type-founders to supply type for the new letters, cast 
trom the matrices of which the punches were paid for by him, used in 
the Enlai^ed Alphabet on page .46, and in the Specimen on pages 
49-58 of the present work. 

The co-operation of readers who may approve the further contem- 
plated endeavotu:8 to bring into use a simplified and consistent 
metliod of spelling in the earlier st^es of school instruction, and as 
an iiid' to foreigners desiring to acquire English pronunciation, ia 
respectfully solicited. Communications addressed to 87, Falkne"- 
Street, Liverpool, will he thankfully received. 

G. W. 
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A PLEA FOB ENGLISH SPELLING EEFOEM. 

The progress of the English tongue in our days is something wonder- 
ful. Emigration and the growth of our Colonial and Indian empires 
and the United States, are spreading English broadcast. It seems to 
have gone forth to the uttermost parts of the earth ; and if not 
destined to become the universal language in the happy millenium 
dreamed of by some, it yet seems likely to become the common 
medium of intercourse between the nations of the civilized world 
— a second language for international purposes. It is becoming 
every year more and more a necessity for men of other tongues, 
taking the lead of other languages which at one time bid fair to 
attain supremacy. Professor de CandoUe, in his recent " Histoire des 
Sciences," declares his conviction that, in perhaps a century, the 
English language will be spoken by 860 millions of mankind ; the 
German by 124 millions only, and the French by no more than 69. 
One of the latest indications of the progress of English is, the 
proposal of the Japanese, the foremost of the Asiatic nations, to 
adopt it as the national language of their coimtry ; their own 
language being found to be inadequate to the growing necessities of 
people of that empire, in their sudden determination to follow 
European ways. 

The English tongue has been the subject of many eulogies from 
both English and foreign celebrities ; but while commended for its 
excellences as a language, the chaotic state of its orthography is 
pointed to and condemned by all who have written on the subject. 

The late eminent philologist. Prof Jacob Grimm, observes — ^''The 
English language possesses a power of expression such as was never, 
perhaps, attained by any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual 
and singularly happy foundation and development has arisen frona a 
surprising alliance between the two noblest languages of antiquity 
— the German and the Romanesque— the relation of which to each 
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other is well known to be such that the former supplies the material 
foundation, and the latter the abstract notions. Yes, truly, the 
English language may with good reason call itself a universal lan- 
guage, and seems chosen, like the English people, to rule in future 
times in a still greater degree in all corners of the earth. In richness, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modern tongue can be compared with 
it — not even the Grerman, which must shake oflf many a weakness 
before it can enter the lists with the English." 

" The English language," says Graham, an American writer, 
" which has drawn riches from various sources to answer the demands 
of the numerous and grand experiences of the race .who use it — ^which 
is well adapted to poetry or prose, to science or art, to commerce or 
philosophy, to religion or law, to the delicate omations of literature, 
or the sternest and most practical life-experience — will become the 
universal medium of communication, both by reason of the in- 
domitable energy of the Anglo-American race in every phase of life, 
and by reason of its superior merits as a spoken language, unless lue 
shall prove blind to the anorrvalous orthography by which it is now 
represented^ and fail to provide in its stead (which may be easily 
done) a scientific mode of writing and printing it." 

Professor Bapp, another noted philologist, has given the following 
testimony in favour of the English language : " Although the French 
has become the common language in a diplomatic and social sense, it 
has never acquired a firm footing in extensive regions out of Eiurope. 
The English, on the contrary, may pass for the universal language 
out of Europe ; and, by its bold fusion and consequent decomposition 
of the forms of its Gothic and Boman elements, this idiom has 
acquired incomparable fluency, and appears especially destined by 
nature more than any one of the other living languages to undertake 
that part. Were not the impediment of a bizarre antiquated 
orthography in the way, the universality of this language y;ould be 
still more apparent^' 

The hindrance presented by the orthography to the spread of oiu: 
language in foreign lands, is shown in the following observations by 
the late Bev. Dr. James Thomson, of Glasgow, from the third of a 
series of articles on South America, with reference to the colleges of 
Columbia : " A great obstacle, however, is met with, as to the learning 
of English, and this forms a great hindrance to its study in those 
quarters as well as elsewhere. This hindrance is what I may well 
call the wretched orthography we have. We are so accustomed to it 
ourselves, that we have no sense generally of our unsightliness in this 
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particular. Others see it, however, even every foreigner who attempts 
to study our tongue. It is true the French language is bad in its 
orthography, as well as our English ; but there is regularity in its 
badness, so that it can soon be mastered. On the other hand, our 
irregularities in the pronoimciation of our vowels and diphthongs, and 
even some of our consonants, are without rule, I might say, and 
endless. Often have I wished to see something done in the improve- 
ment of our orthography, for our own good and credit ; but much 
more have I wished it in reference to the study of our tongue irf 
foreign nations. And there is something more than an English feeling 
in this, a3 I believe an extended knowledge of our language would 
much advance the great cause of the world's improvement in every 
line. Patriotism, and the love and the good of other nations, should 
lead us to remove every hindrance that exists to the study [of our 
language." 

" Do Englishmen wish to erect an impenetrable barrier for the 
purpose of shutting out foreigners from enjoying the treasures of their 
splendid literature ? Do they wish to make the acquisition of 
knowledge as difficult as possible to their own children ? If such had 
been their object, the present enigmatical system of orthography is 
fitted in an eminent degree to secure these objects. It is a 
remarkable instance of the tenacity of error and the tyranny of 
fashion, that a system condemned by almost every writer and speaker, 
native or foreign, who has examined into it, should be maintained at 
so much inconvenience and expense when not a single argument can 
be adduced in its favour, except that it is found in use and has been 
handed down in a manner nobody knows how. It is impossible to 
convey to Englishmen the impressions of a stranger respecting the 
folly and absurdity of retaining this system. The writer, remembering 
with what ease and even delight he learnt himself and taught to 
children his own language, where every letter and every combination 
of letters have almost always the same sound, is astonished beyond 
measure that a people so practical and so fertile in invention 
should tolerate such confusion in their written and printed language, 
which rests like an incubus on the intellect of the nation. For if 
this is so bewildering to an adult, how much more so is it to the 
unformed mind of a child." Such are the forcible words contained 
in a small pamphlet on "National Education and the English 
Language," by a Foreigner^ published in 1868. 

" The English system of spelling (I protest against its being 
called orthography),^' observes Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Bart., K.C.B., 
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" is a labyrinth, a chaos, an absurdity, a disgrace to our age and 
nation. It forms the principal difficulty of our language, — ^which is 
the more provoking, as there is nothing in the structure of 
English which calls for it, — and causes to annually increasing 
millions in all the four quarters of the globe an enormous unnecessary 
expenditure of valuable time, and still more valuable temper. The 
amount of vexation and discouragement and loss of time which is 
caused every year, especially to foreigners, by the extremely incorrect 
jvay of spelling now in use is incalculable." 

The late Professor Grregory, of Edinburgh, after visiting Germany, 
a short time before his decease, wrote as follows : — " I have 
been more than ever struck with the fact that our orthography 
is the sole difficulty to foreigners. That difficulty is almost 
infinite, and checks, to a fearful degree, the progress of foreigners 
in English, (if it do not altogether arrest it,) as well as the diflfusion 

of English on the Continent It is impossible to speak 

too strongly of the disgust with which our odious orthography 
inspires foreigners. I met with several who had given up the study 
of English in despair ; and they one and all laid the fault at the 
right door, and that, namely, of the impossibility of knowing from 
the spelling how any given word ought to be pronounced." 

The learned Bishop of St. David's remarks, " I look upon the 
established system, if an accidental custom may be so called, as a 
mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally 
repugnant to good taste and to common sense." 

" I hope," says Professor Max Miiller, " something will be done 
before long to reform the unhistorical, unsystematic, unintelligible, 
unteachable, but by no means unamendable, spelling now current 
in England." 

" The difficulty of reading English," said the late Dr. Thomas 
Clark, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, " is felt not only by 
foreigners, but unfortunately by a large and most important portion of 
the community. I fear that a great many who figure in statistical 
tables as being able to read, possess merely the name, but not 
the power. Inquire minutely how persons of the working class 
read, and you will be surprised to find with how many the 
attainment scarcely extends beyond the half-reading, half-spelling 
of a person's address or a sentence. To them the hard spelling 
of English is a darkening of knowledge ; to them a judicious 
reformation in the spelling of our language would be an opening 
up of the foimtain of light/* 
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The Japanese, in signifying their intention to adopt some copious, 
expansible, and expanding European language in which to print their 
laws, transact their public business, and to have taught in their 
schools as the future language of the country, testify that the English 
language would be their first choice for very many reasons, but that 
" the absence of law, rule, or order in its orthography, based either 
on etymology or on the sounds actually heard in words, and the 
large number of irregular verbs, make its introduction into Japan 
exceedingly dilTicult — all but impossible." The intelligent Charge 
d^ Affaires who thus writes from the Legation of Japan, at Wash- 
ington, represents, as he says, not his own individual experience and 
convictions only, but also those of a large number of Japanese 
gentlemen, many of whom have endeavoured, during the last past 
twenty years, with more or less success, to acquire a knowledge of 
English. " Being much interested in the subject," he remarks, 
"I have natiurally conversed with many persons on it, and, while 
seeking light in all available directions, I have found that most of 
my views are also entertained by many eminent men who have made 
language a life study — some of them after having duly weighed and 
considered the claims of etymology, even going so far as to say that 
not only English-speaking people, but the world at large, would be 
vastly benefitted by a thorough re-cast of English orthography, 
making the written language what it claims to be, phonetic, instead 
of hieroglyphic on a phonetic basis, which it now really is." He 
concludes his remarkable letter with the following words : " I think 
I could not conscientiously recommend my countrymen to cause 
their children to devote to learning a language so replete with 
unnecessary irregularities, and in which the interchange of thought 
and the acquisition of knowledge are rendered so difficult by a 
fantastic orthography, six or seven of the most important years of 
their lives-^years which should be devoted to the study of positive 
science and the practice of the useful arts." The writer proposes to 
adopt in teaching-books for the use of the Japanese nation " a 
simplified English, in which all or most of the exceptions which 
render English so difficult of acquisition even by English-speaking 
people, and which discourage most foreigners who have the hardihood 
to attempt to master it from persevering to success, shall be 
banished." 

A teacher, writing to a provincial journal in allusion to "the spel- 
ling difficulty " and one of his little scholars, says : — ^" I wish your 
readers could hear that same apt scholar labour through the familiar 
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word n.e.ig.h.b.o.u.r.5 with a full stop after each letter; it would 
convince them more than any learned treatise of the wisdom of the 
Japanese in determining ' to reduce the orthography to uniform rules' 
before adopting the English language as the medium of instructing 
their own offspring. And when the poor lad has, by dint of great 
perseverance, arrived at the last of these nine letters ; What next ? 
Why, if you choose, you may tell him that they spell Nova Scotia, 
and he will say so. But to go a step further ; think, Mr. Editor, of 
placing before our promising young pupil the following line for a 
reading lesson : — ' Though the rough cough and hiccough plough me 
through I ' The result must be imagined ; it cannot be described." 

"In one respect," remarks the editor of the journal in which the 
above appeared, "our Eastern friends will set us an excellent 
example ; for a spelling reform has long been needed. The Church- 
man was wise as well as witty who said that the spelling of English 
words was an aid to faith ; for when a man has once realised that 
t-h-o-u-g-h spelt tho, and that ro-u-g-h spelt nt/, he was in a condition 
of mind to believe anything that he was told." He might, for 
instance, believe that the line quoted by the teacher above should be 
read, Thuf the ruf cuf and hiccuf pluf me thru/! He might also 
be persuaded that l-e-^-g-h-b-o-^-r was the correct spelling for the 
spoken word labour, rhyming with neighbour above alluded to. 
There is, in fact, no end to the demands made upon an unquestioning 
faith on the part of all learners, in the incongruities of English 
orthography, so-called — in the mysteries of words spelled NOT as 
pronounced. 

These mysteries, perplexities, incongruities — call them what we 
will — are the chief source of our educational shortcomings, about 
which, suddenly, in the present day, so much concern is on all sides 
evinced. The multitudes of little foreigners to the world of letters 
in our own England, equally with the foreigners in distant lands, are 
hindered in their attempts to acquire English reading and spelling — 
checked and thwarted in the earlier stages of their educational 
endeavours, and to a large extent cheated of the education which it 
is deemed desirable our whole population should receive. 

Let us look at the question a little more closely, in connection 
with the cause of National Education. The case, as elsewhere 
stated,* is as follows : — 

* See pamphlet on "The Spelling Hindrance in Elementary Education, and its 
Remedy." Post free for Six Stamps, from the Author, 87, EaJkner Street, Liyerpool. 
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Each child to be educated sets out upon a road clogged up from 
the commencement with unnecessary obstacles, which check his pro- 
gress. From the very first step he takes on his journey, after 
learning his alphabet, it is weary, dreary stumbling and uncertainty 
— ^first from this contradiction, and then from that, till he almost 
believes that letters have been put together in a way to prevent 
rather than facilitate the reading and the spelling of words in 
writing. This is no exaggeration. Having learned the alphabet, 
he expects that the letters should be a guide to him in the recogni- 
tion of a word, but the letters are just as often misleading as not. 
And when he comes to spelling, there are so many different ways 
of expressing the same sound that it is impossible for him to deter- 
mine with any certainty what particular letters to employ in most 
words. He has learned, for example, a and e, but presently discovers 
that these letters do not represent invariably the sounds he has been 
taught to give them in the alphabet, but frequently something quite 
different ; and that when he hears these two sounds in words he must 
not necessarily use a, e, but some other letter, or a combination of 
letters which no more express the sounds a, e, than the figures 9, 7, 
placed in conjunction, signify 5. To take the case of a :-^It is one 
thing in mate, another in maty another in father, another in fall, 
another in any, another in want, and nothing at all in aisle ! On 
the other hand, the sound a is represented variously by a, ai, ay, ao. 
Ore, ea, ei, ey, eig, aigk, dke., as in able, pam, day, gaol, ole, great, 
vem, they, reign, straight, &c. What a complete contravention of 
the simple first principles of alphabetic writing 1 — one symbol for 
one sound ; one sound, one symboL The case is very singular with 
the other letters of the alphabet. Not one of the letters denotes 
always the same sound ; and not one sound in the language is repre- 
sented always by one and the same letter or combination of letters. 
Here is the true explanation of the difjumlty of mastering reading 
and spelling — the chief source of the slow and unsatisfactory pro- 
gress of education in our elementary schools. As Mr. Meiklejohn, a 
well-known educational authority, very clearly puts the matter, " A 
child can put no trust in the symbol — ^he cannot believe his eyes ; he 
can put no trust in the sound — he cannot believe his ears. The 
consequence is that the work of the teacher is nothing more or less 
than this : to arrange a series of personal introductions between each 
individual child and each individual word." 

To go a little further into detail : — ^Words that are similar to the 
ear are often very dissimilar to the eye ; and spellings that are 
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similar to the eye are frequently very different to the ear. To give a 
few examples of these two contradictions — different spellings for like 
sounds, and different sounds for like fipellings: — leaf, beef, chief — 
rove, love, move; roll, pole, soul, goal — tone, done, gone; vein, 
reign, pain, mane — food, good, blood ; new, view, due — here, there, 
where ; bed, dead, said — does, shoes, toes ; pour, boar, store, door — 
rough, cough, plough, through ; me, tea, key, fee — word, food, lord ; 
say, they, weigh, yea — youth, mouth ; m/y, nigh, tie, rye, guy — seat, 
great, threat. Take up any volume of poetry, and see how frequently 
rhymes to the ear are contradictory to the eye : — wonder, thunder ; 
air, share; high, shy; feast, priest; pain, reign; seat, feet; 
bubble, double ; people, steeple ; light, white ; prayer, there ; dread, 
bed; groan, stone; fashion, passion; most, boast; gloom, tomb, 
rest, breast ; soul, goal ; duty, beauty ; might, height ; cease, peace ; 
fail, veil; woe, flow; heart, part; htar, cheer; run, won; shore, 
soar. It will be seen that the foregoing examples are for the most 
part monosyllables. If there is this diflSculty with respect to mono- 
syllables, what can a child be expected to make of longer words in the 
language ? 

We have only to interchange some of our spellings to be made 
aware of their utter absurdity, and of the great difficulty which all 
learners must of necessity experience in mastering our so-called 
" orthography." A few examples : — If boast be common-sense 
spelling, poast (post) would seem to be the proper thing I Similarly, 
doubt, spoubt (spout) ; beauty, deauty (duty) ; own, lown (loan) ; 
soap, roap (rope) ; fought, foughl (fall) ; force, corce (course) ; done, 
fone (fun) ; debtor, lebtor (letter) : feet, sect (seat) ; sew, gew (go) ; 
four, dour (door) ; door, foor (four) ; people, steople (steeple) ; 
tonib, romb (room) ; daughter, waughter (water) ; coal, pool (pole) ; 
meant, scant (sent) ; dead, bead (bed) ; busy, dusy (dizzy) ; view, 
fiew (few) ; many, pany (penny) ; passion, fassion (fashion).* 

* The late Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh, once amused himself during a holiday 
tour, in writing a poetic epistle, interchanging the spellings of each rhyme. The 
following are a few Imes, with the authority for each spelling at the end of each line : — 

The weather we've had, in few words to expleign ; — reign, 
For a very long time we've had nothing but rant. — maint 
Since August began, it has poured down influds, — suds 
So we seldom get out to the hills or the woulds. — would 
The river runs by with astonishing /oarsc, — coarse 
And carries the haycocks away in its corce.— Joree 
In short, it's enough to put one in a pashion,— fashion 
To see the rain pouring all day in this fotssion,— passion 
The farmers declare that the whole of their Jietghf — neigh 
Will be spoiled, which is really distressing, for tJiay — way 
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It is in vain to try to lay down rules for such diversities of spelling 
the same sound as we find in the English language. It is equally vain 
to give rules for reading differently spellings that are similar. Some 
attempt at classification is made in modern spelling-books ; but this 
classification of words in spelling-books avails nothing to the learner 
when he comes to read ordinary composition. " No person," we read 
in one of our best spelling expositors, " can never acquire a mastery of 
orthography by mere attention to rules ; " and the author proceeds to 
give copious and comprehensive exercises, in which " a vast number 
of the diflSculties of orthography " are brought under notice. What 
we contend for is, this " vast number of diflSculties of orthography," 
properly, ought to have no existence. That they do exist at the 
present time in all our printed books is a disgrace to our age and 
nation. That they shall continue henceforward and for ever to 
plague the learner and impede educational progress in all our 
elementary schools, cannot, rmiat not be permitted, now that the 
country is in earnest in demanding for each child a knowledge of 
something more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

What a waste of precious time is occasioned in elementary schools 
by the present necessity of the teacher teaching and the learner learning 
that e goes before i in receive, and i before e in believe ; that two ^s 
are used in witty, and only one in city ; that final e lengthens the 
preceding vowel in save, but does not so in have ; that two i's 
must be employed in fellow, but only one in felon ; that ou is one 
thing in soup, but another thing in soul ; that the letter a is not to 
be used for the soimd a in veil, but ei instead ; that we must spell 
right, wright, rite, with three different letters because they have 
different significations (though the speaker and hearer need no such 
distinction), while such words as box, light, flag, &c., having different 
significations, need not be distinguished. The caprices of English 
orthography are, indeed, interminable ; and their result in the 



Have no other crop in this district, you nough, — though 

Which is covered with grass, both above and beloe. — roe 

But to own that the rain does some good is a deauty; — heaxUy 

Of the verdure it greatly increases the lnUy,—diUy 

And vastly improves both the rivers andfoughU j—fotigTU 

An effect which, no doubt, for our gratitude caughU- taught 

I trust you now see there is plenty of mcUire, — satire 
In the spelling of English for critical satter ; — matter 
And also allow, that to me you're a detter, — letter 
For a most entertaining and comical lebtor, — debtor 
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schoolroom is to fritter away the time of both the teacher and the 
learner, and virtually to render the teaching of higher subjects 
almost impossible. 

Mr. Eussell Martineau, in a report to the Philological Society, 
says, ^^ How spelling can be taught at all in elementary schools is a 
constant wonder to me. There is not a single rule which a teacher 
can lay down which has not almost as many exceptions as examples. 
Thus : ' Final e lengthens the preceding vowel, as in rriaie, bile ; ' butT 
then, what of love, glove, tongue? ^0 before 6 or i is sounded like^*, 
as in gentle, gin ; ' but gig, gild, get, protest. ' Gh after au and ov, 
is soimded like /, as laugh, cough, rough ; ' but -what of haughty, 
plough, hough ? And, worst of all, what can the teacher make of the 
double vowels ea in each, bread, great ; ai in haU, against ; au in 
fa/uM, gauge, laugh ; ou in sound, wound, sovl ; ow in blow, towel ; 
ew in yew, shew ; ei in receive, reign ; ie infield, tie, friend f Or, 
approaching the subject from the other side, the following vowel 
sounds have a plurality of modes of expression, between which the 
luckless pupil has to choose : — 



a 


in ale ... a, ai, ay, ea 


in old ... 


0, oe, ow, ew, oa. 


e 


„ eel ... e, ee, ea, ei, ie 


u „ cue ... 


u, ue, ew 


e 


„ eii • • • 6, ea, ai 


ou „ pound... 


ou, ow 


* 


„ idle ... i, ie, ei 


au,, fault ... 


a, au, aw 



''Thus, whether the pupil has to utter the written words or to 
write the uttered ones, in either case he has so many possibilities 
before him, that it can only be by mere chance if he hits on the 
correct answer ; and it is through such guess-work, which cannot 
be dignified with the name of discipline at all, that he makes 
his entrance into the world of letters and science, where every- 
thing ought to be ordered according to system and intelligence. 
I am not speaking too strongly in saying that our want of syste- 
matic orthography has reduced the advantage of alphabetic writing 
to a minimum, and made correct spelling virtually impossible. 
No one can be sure that he always spells rightly. The feet 
that lexicographers, who have devoted their lives to the study of this 
very subject, differ among themselves in two or three thousand words, 
proves this. And in many cases one who doubts is wiser than one 
who knows of no misgiving. Two modes of spelling have very 
commonly about equal claims, and will therefore be both used, until 
some authority or else mere chance cause the one to gain and the other 
to lose popularity. How spelling can under the circumstances be 
made a subject of examination by inspectors of education, I am at a 
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loss to understand. A child may surely without blame write beef as 
befe, heaf, Mef, bdf, beaff, &c., since all these combinations might be 
used to convey the sound. When our primary education is 
becoming one of the great questions of the day, this question of 
orthography must assume a higher importance than it has ever had 
hitherto. When it is important to educate the mind, it is cruel to 
force it to learn the dictionary through, to know how to spell 
each word separately. When the mind is being introduced into a 
realm of exactitude, order, and principle, the spectacle of pure 
chaos in language cannot be edifying, but rather demoralising. 

" This is not too strong language, in my opinion. The discovery 
that there is disorder where order was intended to be— that what 
claimed to possess poweris really impotent, and ingeneral that an agency 
of power of any sort is wanting in that very power, and is a sham— 
this shakes all the faith that is in us, and makes us doubt all honesty 
and reality. So in orthography, each letter is formed for one special 
purpose, to express one sound ; but no sooner have we mastered that 
fact than we find it silent, or representing another sound for which 
another letter is provided, and we are told by our teacher simply that 
the word is irregular— yvithont rule ; in other words, that the rule 
given is no rule at all. What can the child think but that such rules 
are not worth learning, that there is no real principle in spelling ? 

« If the present system had any historical value, as indicating the 
source, the original pronunciation, or any other important fact about 
a word, we might reconcile ourselves to it. But its positive mistakes 
are so many, that we can never place any faith in it. We write 
sovereign, from the ridiculous idea that it has something to do with 
the verb to reig^ ; posthumus with an A, from the error, long since 
exploded by Latin scholars, that it referred to those post humun, 
after death ; sylvan, though scholars always now write silva in Latin ; 
island, from an imagined connection with insula, whereas it is 
Anglo-Saxon, and should be Hand or eyland. Why should we write 
the participles spread, dead, but on the other hand led, fled ? That 
some historical information may be conveyed by the present 
orthography cannot be denied ; but where one-half of such information 
is demonstrably false information, the other half is open to suspicion, 
and is practically useless. And even if this half were absolutely 
reliable, it is an open question still whether the retention of old 
orthography, or the keeping of the orthography in accordance with 
the times yields more information to the historian. The orthography 
Gloucester, Pontefract, certainly tells him more clearly than Oloster, 
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Pomfretwovld, the original form and the etymology of those names; but, 
on the other hand, if effaces all record of the gradual modification of 
pronounciation, precludes our knowing when first the present abbrevi- 
ations came into use, and thus obliterates the whole history of the 
word except the single fact of its original form. Hence I contend 
that even the most plausible argument for the old spelling, the 
argument most likely to find favour with men of letters, who like 
the flavour of antiquity, works in the opposite direction." 

The trouble, difficulty, and botheration of spelling will be apparent 
in the fact that, at a school examination, recently reported by a 
western paper, a class of forty boys having been set to write out the 
second commandment, contrived to spell the word " jealous " in 
twenty-eight different ways. How is it possible for the little 
reasoners to arrive at the conclusion that j-e-a-l spells the first portion 
of the word pronounced jel ; and that o-u-s is the correct thing for 
the second syllable, pronounced us ? There is truth as well as 
satire in the remark of Sir Bulwer Lytton, in " The Caxtons," 
^ when he says : " A more lying, round-about, puzzle-headed delusion 
than that by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth in our 
accursed system of spelling, was never concocted by the father of 
falsehood. . . . How can a system of education flourish that 
begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the sense of hearing 
suffices to contradict ? " 

" It is the universal testimony of teachers," remarks Mr. E. Jones, 
late Headmaster of the Hibernian Schools, Liverpool, "that the 
irregularity of our spelling is a serious obstruction to education. The 
bulk of the children pass through the Government schools without 
having acquired the ability to read with ease and intelligence^ or to 
spell with accuracy ^ although these subjects, with arithmetic, occupy 
most of the time in these schools. It takes from six to seven years to 
learn the arts of reading and spelling with a fair degree of intelli- 
gence, and to many minds the difficulties of orthography are 
insurmountable. The Eeport of the Birmingham Education Aid 
Society shows that, after a careful examination of a large munber 
of youths of both sexes, between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty, employed in the factories in that town, only 4 J per cent, 
were able to read a simple sentence from an ordinary school book 
with intelligence and accuracy ! What hopes can be entertained of 
the improvement of the remaining 95 J per cent.? Education is 
regarded by statesmen and philanthropists as a lever by which the 
people are to be elevated, but ed/ucation, up to the point of reading 
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arid writing to any useful 'purpose^ under present circumstances^ 
is not attaint by the great bulk of the population" The same 
gentleman, at a recent public meeting in Liverpool, said : " The 
number of children sent out of the Government schools able to read a 
newspaper, understanding what they read, is about the same nimiber 
as the teachers employed ; we generally manage to turn out one child 
a piece each year 1 " This result is so astonishing, that it is necessary 
to adduce evidence in support of the assertion : 

From the report of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1870-71, we collate the following figures : — 

Schools or Departments under separate Head Teachers in England and 

Wales, inspected during the year ending 31st August, 1870 15,253 

Certificated, Assistant, and Pupil Teachers employed in these schools ... 28,083 

Scholars in daily average attendance throughout the year in these schools. 1,168,981 

Scholars present on the day of inspection 1,473,883 

Scholars actually presented for examination : — 

Under ten years of age 473,440 ) -^ak kqi 

Over ten years of age 292,144* \ /os),oo4 

Of these there were presented for examination in Standard VI. of the 
Revised Code (1870) :— 

Under ten years of age 227 ) qq icn 

Over ten years of age ". 32,953* ) ^^»a»u 

Of the scholars examined in this Standard, there passed in the three 
requirements of — 

1. Keading a short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper or other 

modem narrative 30,985 

2. "Writing a similar paragragh, slowly dictated once, by a few 

words at a time 27,989 

Arithmetic, a sum in practice or BUls of Parcels 22, 839 

* How many of these two numbers were over 11, 12, and 13 years of age respectively 
the statistics of the Education Department do not afford information. 

That is, less than one scholar for each teacher, and less than two 
scholars for each school or department inspected^ fulfilled the 
requirements of Standard VI., — this highest standard of the Eevised 
Code embracing only " a miserable beginning of an education '* 
compared with what^every English child ought to attain as the result 
of several years attendance at a public school. 

With these figures before them, no wonder that in their report 
the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council on 
Education are constrained to confess, " if we apply to the children 
who attend our schools any test of their attainments at all propor- 
tioned to their respective ages, we shall find that the results are much 
below any standard that can be accepted as satisfactory." No wonder, 
also, that an indignant writer in what is known as " the people's 
paper/' referring to the non-educational results evidenced in these 
figures, should declaim against " State-aided schools receiving money 
from the English Grovemment under pretences of educating the children 
of English people." He remarks, " after all our talk about the necessity 
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of educating every child, these are the schools which we are to pay 
rates to, to keep in existence ; these are the schools into which our 
School Boards are to send the children of the people ! For this no- 
knowledge we are to rate ourselves, and on the strength of such 
results we are to pride ourselves that we are educating the coming 
English nation. We refuse to be further drained by the rate 
collector, when all that our payments will secure will be this pretence 
of education in these sham schools." The fault of educational short- 
comings is not in the schools, nor in the teachers, nor in the scholars, 
but chiefly in the excessive difficulties, contradictions, and perplexities 
of what Professor Max Mtiller justly designates "an effete and corrupt 
orthography," which, in the interests of general education, it is time 
we should set about amending. 

The Committee of Council '.' trust that the provisions of the New 
Code, and the working of the Education Act will, ere long, efifect a 
marked change in the number of children found in our schools, in the 
regularity of their attendance, and in the standard of instruction to 
which they rise." Doubtless some improvement in these particulars 
may be looked for ; but the standard of instruction can never rise 
to a decent level in elementary schools^ so long as the present 
obstructive orthography continues to thwart both teacher and learner 
in their best endeavours to master the mere preliminaries of 
education. 

" In 1840," writes the Eev. M. Mitchell, M.A., one of Her 
Majesty's School Inspectors, in his report, " almost similar expecta- 
tions were excited as in this present 1871. It was hoped that great 
progress would be made in 20 years in the general education of the 
people, and that the pious wish of the pious king would be accomplished, 
and every child of eight years of age would be able to read his Bible. 
The wish and hope have proved fallacious. Doubtless much has 
been advanced, much more than even many persons interested in 
education are acquainted with, but how much remains behind, . . 
In our best schools the education has not much exceeded the 
education given twenty years back in the best schools pf that period. 
The knowledge is distributed to more extensive masses, but is not 
really more advanced than in their higher classes." 

"How much longer/' asks Dr. Lyon Playfair, "will this country- 
remain isolated in the ignorance of her people ? This ignorance 
certainly exists in any way we may take the statistics of the question. 
It may be true as many assert, that there are two millions of children 
of school age in England absolutely devoid of all education ; or it 
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may be true, as the Union asserts, that there are only half-^-million. 
But what is understood by the term ' education ' in both estimates 
is no education at all, when compared with that given by foreign 
States to working people. No one claims more than fifty per cent, 
of our children as being efl&ciently instructed in the most elementary 
subjects of reading and writing with ease, dnd that is the highest 
production we can claim for all our educational machinery. Now, is 
there any machine in the world that would be thought to do its work 
in a tolerable manner if it performed only half the work for which it 
was designed, and even that half in the most incomplete fashion ? 
Is it not time om* engineers in Whitehall should overhaul the whole 
machine and put it in real working order ? The thing that chiefly 
requires overhauling is our wretched orthographic system^ which 
from the first entrance of a child in school, puzzles and bewilders 
its reason, outrages its common sense, unduly tasks its memory, 
discourages its endeavour, wastes its most precious time, impedes 
its progress in other attainments, and virtually cheats it of all 
education in any degree worthy of the name. It is only a miserable 
caricature of education that the vast majority of children can at 
present receive in our public schools ; and only a miserable success 
that even the best of teachers can attain to in teaching, with the 
present lawless, diiBScult, education-hindering orthography (so-called), 
which meets the pupil not only in the spelling-book, but in every 
other instruction-book, and in writing as well as in reading. It is 
not assumed that educational deficiencies are due wholly to ortho- 
graphic difficulties ; but beyond all question, a very large share 
of educational shortcomings must be charged to this account 

" It is truly a frightful consideration " remarks Mr. J. S. Mill, 
" that the annual nimiber of pupils who pass the highest grade in 
the schools aided by Grovernment — namely, who leave the schools 
able to read a newspaper with understanding — is less than the 
number of teachers, including pupil teachers, employed in the 
schools I There is no doubt that a simplification of English 
orthography would facilitate considerably the task of learning to 
read." 

Other classes besides the attendants at elementary schools are un- 
favourably affected by our difficult and irregular spelling. The Eev. 
D. C, Grinsburg remarks, " I have had much to do with spelling and 
literary work, and, as examiner in several theological colleges, I have 
got examination papers from highly-educated students — some of them 
graduates in the universities — in which the spelling sometimes created 
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perfect amusement. The spelling seems an insurmountable difficulty 
in their life/' 

In his new "Manual of Spelling," recently published, Dr. 
J. D. Morell says: — ''Out of 1,972 failm-es in the Civil Service 
examinations, 1,866 candidates were plucked for spelling. That is, 
eighteen out of every nineteen who failed, failed in spelling." He 
continues, " It is certain that the ear is no guide in the spelling of 
English — ^rather the reverse — and that it is almost necessary to form 
a personal acquaintance with each individual word." 

'' In English," observes a writer in the " School Board Chronicle," 
"there are thousands of words each requiring an exertion of the 
learner's powers of attention and memory to master and retain it. 
It is chiefly the waste of power thus caused, that places our 
children at a disadvantage when compared with those of France 
and Germany in the earlier years of school-training. It is needless 
to say how almost impossible it is to make up ground lost at the 
outset of the race. Of those taken early from school, we may say 
that their whole education has consisted of exercises in our arbitrary 
combinations of letters, and, I may add, our varied and un- 
systematic tables of measures. It is of as little profit, and gives 
as little satisfaction as it would to a sailor boy to have spent years 
in learning the names and uses of the diflferent parts of a vessel in 
which he had never been afloat at sea. He who can remove these 
stumbling blocks from the way will be the greatest benefactor to 
education that England has yet known." 

Writing recently in the '' School Board Chronicle," Dr. Morell, one 
of the ablest of Her Majesty's School Inspectors, observes: — 
'' My experience leads me to believe that the anomalies of the English 
orthography take up well-nigh a fourth of the time of an ordinary 
scholar in the primary school." The annual cost to the nation, of 
teaching these anomalies, must be something considerable, — one 
fourth, in fact, of the aggregate cost of the instruction imparted in 
the elementary schools throughout the land ; a prodigious waste of 
money, as well as of valuable time. 

Presiding at a recent meeting at the Society of Arts, Edwin 
Chadwick, Esq., C.B., remarked : " Half a million per annum may 
be set down as the money gain from the reform of our system of 
spelling ; a sum worth considering, apart from the mitigation of the 
miseries of several millions of children, the great new army of little 
enforced conscripts to the national schools." 
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The deplorable condition of our orthography, and the dissatisfaction 
which exists in the minds of all who have directed their attention 
to the subject, are described in an excellent paper by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, "Notes on some English Heterographers," read before the 
Philological Society in London. In the introduction to his paper, 
Mr. Wheatley says — " English orthography has been in a lamentable 
condition as long as the English language has existed. It is, in fact, 
only within the last two hundred years, or less, that anything 
resembling a system, or at all events a recognised orthography, has 
been established. Before that time, words were spelt in as many ways 
as it was found possible; and the same word, though appearing 
several times on the same page, would probably be spelt differently 
each time it occm'red. From this it would seem as if it was then 
considered tautology to spell words too often alike. But this state of 
things was not allowed to go on without authors arising at intervals 
to attempt its correction." Mr. Wheatley notices the schemes of 
upwards of thirty "improvers of orthography" up to the year 1842 
(among them many distinguished names), some of whom retain the 
alphabet as it is, while others change, re-arrange, and add to it. 
Others again, whose names are not included in his list, have attempted 
partial changes in spelling in their works — ^as Chaucer, Churchyard, 
Spenser, Milton, &c. He adds, " If we possessed no other evidence 
than that which is displayed in the list, I think it would be im- 
possible to deny the existence of a very great evil in our present 
unsystematic orthography. This being allowed, it seems but natural 
that a remedy should be applied ; but here arises the great difficulty, 
which is, an agreement in what that remedy should consist. Isone of 
the reformers appear to have gained any disciples ; and their missions 
seem to have begim and ended in each publishing to an inattentive 
, world his own pet plan." Most of the attempts here referred to, 
^ were exceedingly crude and imperfect in their details ; and no sus- 
tained and well-directed endeavours appear to have been made to 
bring them into notice in any practical way. 

The most persistent attempt that has yet been made to bring 
about English Spelling Beform is that associated with the names of 
Mr. Isaac Pitman and Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. — an attempt 
in which, from the beginning, the writer of these remarks has 
actively participated. There is a little history connected with this 
endeavour, which we will strive to give in few words : — 

Mr. Pitman is the inventor of Phonography — an admirable system 
of phonetic shorthand, based on an analysis of the English spoken 

B 
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language, instead of on the ordinary twenty-six letter alphabet. The 
rapid spread of this system, as a brief, beautiful, and true mode of 
writing, promoted the desire for a corresponding method o{ printing; 
and the well-digested system of elementary sounds* that formed the 
basis of " Phonography," the art of representing spoken sounds by 
written signs, served equally well as a foundation for " Phonotypy," 
the art of representing spoken sounds by printed characters or type. 
To spell words according to their sound or pronunciation, had been 
proved to be both simple and practicable in phonetic shorthand ; why 
should it not be equally practicable to spell words as pronounced in 
ordinary writing and printing, and in this way rid ourselves of the 
difficulties and evils attendant on the present inconsistent spelling ? 
Such was the problem that presented itself for solution in 1842, five 
years after the first publication of Phonography. " The cry of every 
phonographer, and of all who prefer truth to custom, is, ' Give us 
phonetic printing in any form, rather than leave us to the present 
barbarous mode,'" — were the enthusiastic words of Mr. Pitman, 
writing in Sept., 1843. 

It was intended, at first, to have a new series of letters for the 
phonotypic alphabet, entirely rejecting the Soman forms as being 
allied to the current false orthography; but, after careful deliberation 
upon the subject, it was considered that it would be inexpedient to 
attempt so radical a change at the outset ; and thus, a modified 
Koman alphabet, constructed on phonetic principles, corresponding 
with the phonetic shorthand alphabet — one letter for one sound, one 
sound its one letter — ^was adopted. Subscriptions sufficient to defray 
the expenses of a foimt of phonotypes were collected, and *' Phonetic 
Printing" was commenced experimentally in January, 1844, in the 
Phonotyjyic Journal, 

For several years before he had heard of Mr. Pitman's labors on 
the same ground, Mr. Ellis had occupied himself with phonetic 
investigations and attempts at forming a universal alphabet, and, 
in August, 1843, began to give his valuable help to Mr. Pitman, in 
the formation of the new letters that were required. After a series 
of exhaustive experiments, extending over several years, a really 
practical Phonetic Printing Alphabet of Forty Letters was agreed 
upon in 1847, and heartily accepted by very many persons, as an 
instnunent with which to carry out English Spelling Beform. By 
special agreement with Mr. Pitman, Mr. Ellis, at the commencement 

* Very clearly exhibited in Walker's Dictionary — Principles of English Pronunciation ; 
"but," says Mr. Pitman, "no use was made of the knowledge, in seeking to correct the 
anomalies of our orthography." 
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of 1848, undertook the Printing Department of "The Writing and 
Printing Eeform," as it was then designated ; generously paying for 
punches of the new letters in seven out of fifteen founts of type, of 
diflferent sizes, that were raised to the foity-letter standard, besides 
printing various phonetic school-books, the New Testament in two 
editions, the Book of Common Prayer, and other important works 
bearing on the reform — Mr. Pitman attending to the Writing or 
Shorthand Department, in which he possessed exclusive copyright 
interest. 

The requisite machinery, in the shape of teaching-books, &c., having 
been produced by Mr. Ellis, first the writer of these lines, and then Mr. 
Benn Pitman,' proceeded to give public lectures in advocacy of 
"Spelling Eeform," and explanatory of Phonetic Spelling ; following 
up their gratuitous lectures to large audiences, with gratuitous in- 
struction to large popular classes, in the phonetic method of learn- 
ing to read. In Stockport, Bolton, Manchester, and other towns, 
hundreds of the operatives were taught Phonetic Eeading, and became 
enthusiastic in the cause of Spelling Eeform ; many who attended the 
classes, teaching their neighbours and children at home, and, in many 
instances, instructing adults who were unable to read in the ordinary 
spelling. Experimental classes were also conducted with the most 
satisfactory results in schools and institutions ; and specimens of 
phonetic printing appeared weekly for some time in many newspapers, 
besides frequent commendatory notices of the endeavour. In Stock- 
port, Manchester, Preston, and Sheffield, Phonetic Sunday Schools 
were established, and were numerously attended. In short, it really 
seemed, from the spreading interest that was evinced, as if the 
British public, despite here and there a little adverse criticism, were 
preparing to say good bye to the old orthography — so manifest were 
the evils of the current system when pointed out, and so truly simple 
and practical the phonetic plan, at that time being brought promi- 
nently under notice. But, 

" The best laid schemes o* mice and men 
Gang aft a gley, 
And lea'e us nought but ^ief and pain 
For promised joy." 

Unfortunately for the movement, Mr. Pitman, at this juncture, 
re-commenced *' improving the alphabet," unsettling what bad 
been generally approved and accepted, and practically discouraging 
the efforts that were being made by numerous teachers in furtherance 
of the Spelling Reform. The uses of certain of the new letters 
were changed, and the Phonetic Alphabet reduced, in 1853, fro 
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forty to thirty-two letters. This reduction of the Alphabet 
Mr. Pitman subsequently found to be a mistake, — the alphabet of 
the Phonetic JourTud at the present time, after undergoing various 
modifications, since 1853, numbering thirty-eight letters. Those 
who had engaged most ardently in the work of teaching with 
the forty-letter alphabet, considering the changes insisted on by Mr. 
Pitman, or brought about by his instrumentality, were inexpedient 
and not for the better, ceased after a time to take ftirther active 
interest in the Spelling Reform endeavour. The books that had been 
printed by Mr. Ellis, at an outlay of much capital, became virtually 
obsolete and were not reproduced ; on all sides among spelling 
reformers a feeling of discours^ement was induced, and the move- 
ment in &vour of Spelling Eeform, at one time so promising, came 
to a standstill. 

It has been well observed '* Half the feilures in life arise from 
the pulling in one's horse as he is leaping," — o, saying practically 
exemplified in the check given to the Spelling Reform movement by 
Mr. Pitman*s changes at a time when it was really making most 
satisfactory headway in public estimation. During the twenty years 
that have elapsed since this interruption of really successful and 
promising endeavour in furtherance of English Spelling Reform, but 
little has been heard of the subject except in the most incidental 
way, as an object apparently of secondary and subordinate importance 
to the propagation of phonetic shorthand. There have been no 
public lectures delivered on the subject ; no teaching of large public 
classes ; no specimens in the newspapers ; no enthusiasm in the 
cause, such as attended the endeavours made in 1849-50. As else- 
where remarked, while the disciples of Phonetic Shorthand have, 
during these twenty years, multiplied by thousands and even tens of 
thousands, the number who approve Phonetic Printing^ in the form 
in which it exists in Mr. Pitman's present publications, extends 
scarcely beyond units. "The phonetic alphabet as applied to 
printing," remarked a recent contributor to the Phonetic Journal, 
" does not, either in principle or in practice — at least so far as it has 
hitherto been developed — appear to win the approval of any great 
number of people. It is known to comparatively few, and cared for 
by fewer still. It is not applied to any considerable extent, and is 
therefore of little practical value in improving the educational 
position of the masses." 

To siun up. The end sought to be attained was English Spelling 
Reform; the instrument, an alphabet equal to this requirement 
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Such an alphabet had been placed before the public, and was being 
used to good purpose in advocacy of the reform. To quarrel with 
the instrument at a time when the end desired was being steadily 
approached, was surely mistaken policy on the part of Mr. Pitman. 
It was equally impolitic to alienate friends who had proved their 
devotedness to the cause by giving largely both time and money 
towards its promotion. It is because spelling reformers at the present 
day do not accept Mr. Pitman's printing alphabet (changed for the 
worse from that used in Mr. Ellis's publications), and make no use of 
it in seeking to correct the anomalies of our orthography, that we 
write these words. It is also because we cannot use it, in the form 
in which it is now found in Mr. Pitman's publications, that we 
employ a different alphabet in the pages following — the alphabet, 
except in the arrangement of the letters, with which such good 
service to the cause of reform was effected in days gone by. 

We have proved, by actual experiment in teaching, the capabilities 
of the Enlarged Alphabet employed in the succeeding pages, and are 
satisfied with its claims to be used above all others that have yet 
appeared, to exhibit the English language spelled as pronounced, for 
English eyes and for others who may incline to follow English usages. 
We present this alphabet and accompanying spelling for use 
concurrently with the existing alphabet and orthography, as a 
" simplified English '* for the earlier stages of instruction ; as a help 
to correct pronunciation ; as a means of facilitating the attainment 
of ordinary reading and spelling ; and as an instrument with which 
to advocate and exemplify English Spelling Eeform — the urgent 
necessity of which our every day experience more and more clearly 
proves. Whether this alphabet, or Mr. Pitman's latest modification 
of innumerable previous modifications of his Phonotypic Alphabet, or 
some other alphabet not yet devised, shall be the alphabet of the 
future, to the superseding of every other, when the nation shall have 
fairly made up its mind to have Alphabetic and Spelling Eeform, we 
are not here concerned to discuss. Let the future itself decide what 
the present cannot possibly determine. 

During the last three years, we have printed and circulated many 
thousand papers on " Alphabetic and Spelling Eeform," as an educa- 
tional necessity independently of the spread of phonetic shorthand. 
From the numerous encouraging communications that we have 
received from many quarters we are prompted to go forward with the 
work, without waiting for the ' perfect ' alphabet which Mr. Pitman 
may be expected to discover when the whole world shall have been 
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phonographised. Our impression is that a few persons, comparatively, 
in the present day require phonetic shorthand; the nations are 
waiting to be taught English reading. 

Our chief object in the present publication is to exhibit The 
English Language Spelled as Pronounced. In other works, shortly 
to be issued, we propose showing the adaptation of the Enlarged 
Alphabet and Amended Spelling for educational use. 



GEORGE WITHERS. 



87, Falkner Street, Liverpool. 



\* For 'a consideration of the objections usually urged against Spelling Reform, see 
pamphlet on "The Spelling Hindrance in Elementary Education, and its Remedy," 
pp. 34-40 : also, ** A Plea for Phonetic Spelling ; or, the Necessity of Orthographic 
Reform." By Alexander J. Ellis, F,R.S., &c. 
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On a Method of acquiring a Right Pronunciation of 

English from Printed Books. 



One of the most curious things connected with English Literature is 
the existence of what are known as Pronouncing Dictionaries — 
dictionaries in which, by the employment of a false orthography, 
together with certain typographical marks, figures, &c., the pronunci- 
ation of spoken words, disguised in the current orthography, is 
attempted to be indicated. These works owe their existence chiefly to 
the labours of Thomas Sheridan, who, in 1762, published "A 
Dissertation on the Causes of the Difficulties which occur in Learning 
the English Tongue, with a scheme for publishing an English 
Grammar and Dictionary upon a plan entirely new; the object of 
which shall be to facilitate the attainment of the English Tongue, 
and establish a perpetual standard of pronunciation." This was 
followed by his "Pronouncing Dictionary." Some years afterward, 
Walker published a superior work of the same kind ; and Mr. B. H. 
Smart and others in our own day, have done perhaps as much as can 
be done by our twenty-six-letter alphabet, towards pointing out 
what is the pronunciation of the language. But these keys to the 
pronunciation of our tongue, however useful to refer to on occasions 
of doubt and difficulty, are of little practical utility to the general 
reader, who cannot be continually interrupting his reading by 
referring to a second book, even if his dictionary were constantly at 
his elbow. The trouble of such a practice is too great even for a 
student. 

It is strange that none of these compilers of dictionaries should 
have considered it desirable, or, if desirable, that it was possible, to 
amend our alphabet and orthography so as to make the spelling agree 
with the pronimciation. This, however, adopted in our general 
literature, is one of the coming certainties of the future, though ranking 
among the "impossibilities" of the past. "Things regarded impossible 
in one ge»pration, may become easy in the next," So^ wisely, says 
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Sir Jolm Herschel. So has it proved with many projects in our own 
day, which at first were ridiculed and denounced as impracticable, 
hut which, nevertheless, are among the veritable realities of this 
progressive age. 

Sheridan's object was simply to exhibit the pronunciation of the 
language in a dictionary, by the help of figured vowels, &c. ; but 
the arguments employed in his masterly "Dissertation," above 
referred to, point to the higher attainment and necessity of exhibiting 
the pronunciation in ordinary books. His words are so much to the 
purpose of the present publication, that we make no apology for 
quoting so good an authority. 

Eeferring to the absence of any method open to the foreigner, by 
which he may be assisted in attaining a just manner of speaking 
English, Mr. Sheridan observes : — 

"The greatest difficulty of the English tongue lies in the pro- 
nunciation ; an exactness in which, after all the pains they can take, 
is found to be unattainable, not only by foreigners but provineiak 
The chief cause of this has been, the want of method in teaching it, 
by a well digested system of rules. Some of our grammarians, 
indeed, begin their work with a definition that would lead us to 
expect a regular treatise on this subject. They set out with telling 
us that grammar consists of two parts. Orthoepy, or the just manner 
of pronouncing, and Orthography, or the just manner of writing 
words ; so that they define grammar to be the art of teaching people 
to speak and write correctly, according to the custom of those whose 
language we learn. But after they have made this distinction, they 
scarce take any farther notice of Orthoepy, and their whole pains are 
employed about the other article. Orthography. They were deterred 
from that part of the work by the immense difficulty of the under- 
taking; and as there never has been any public encouragement to 
such a work, either by Societies or royal munificence (means which 
produced the regulation and refinement of their several tongues in 
neighbouring countries), there has been no one hardy enough to 
engage in the task, upon a precarious prospect of reward. 

" This is the task on which I am now employed — to restore the 
first and noblest part of grammar to its just rank and power ; and 
to reduce the other to its due state of subordination : to make spoken 
languxge, as it ought to be, the archetype, of which the written 
language should be considered only as the type." 

After exhibiting some of the anomalies of English spelling, by 
furnishing tables of words in which each vowel represents from three 
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to five different sounds, and each sound is represented in from four to 
eight different ways, Mr. Sheridan remarks : — 

" This is hut a small specimen of the irregularities to be found in 
the state of our written language; yet it may serve to show how 
difficult — nay impossible, the attempt must be, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the true pronunciation of English, unless the learner be 
fiimished with a proper clue to guide him through this labyrinth. 

" Words written may be considered two ways : either as types of 
sounds which stand for ideas ; or, immediate types of ideas without 
any reference to sound. Deaf men can consider them only in the 
latter light; to those who have the organs of hearing, they may 
staird in both, or either, 

" When written words are considered only as the types of sounds, 
in ordor to make them correspond to their archetypes, the four follow- 
ing rules should be strictly observed : — 

1. No character should be set down in any word, which is not 
pronounced. (No silent or superfluous letters in words.) 

2. Every distinct simple sound should have a distinct character to 
mark it, for which it should uniformly stand. (One soimd its one 
letter.) ^ 

3. The same character should never be set down as the representa- 
tive of two different sounds. (One letter for one sound.) 

4. All compound sounds should be marked only by such characters 
as will naturally, and necessarily, produce those sounds, upon being 
properly pronounced in the order in which they are placed. (No 
improper diphthongs.) 

" These rules were strictly observed in the justly-celebrated lan- 
guage of old Grreece, and in a great measure, in that also of Bome, 
after the refinement of their tongue ; insomuch that the knowledge of 
their alphabet alone, and of the power of the several letters, together 
with the manner of joining them in formvng syllables and words, 
enabled everyone, without further aid of rules or masters, to pro^ 
nounce their words properly in reading, excepting in the article of 
quantity; and their graphic art wanted nothing of perfection, but 
some marks to distinguish the long from the short sounds of the 
vowels. Whereas, in the English, all these rules are so frequently 
violated, or rather so totally disregarded, that no assistance can at 
present be derived to pronunciation from reading. 

"Such indeed is the state of our written language, that the 
darkest hieroglyphics, or most difficult cyphers, which the art of man 
has hitherto found out, were not better calculated to conceal the 
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sentiments of those who used them, from all who had not the kej, 
than the state of our spelling is, to conceal the true pronmiciation 
from all, except a few well-educated natives. Nay, our spelling is 
built upon so perverse a principle, that it is laid down as a maxim, by 
one who took gi*eat pains to examine its state, that all words which 
can be sounded diflFerent ways, must be written according to the 
harshest, hardest, longest, and most unusual sound. As this erroneous 
and perplexed state of our orthography is the true reason that our 
language is so little sought after abroad, or studied at home ; that its 
true pronunciation is so impracticable to foreigners, and so seldom to 
be met with in natives ; that it is thought to have such barbarism in 
sound by those of other countries, who judge of the state of its sound 
from the manner of spelling words in books ; and that its true powers 
and beauty are so little known by those whose mother-tongue it is, 
but who have never turned their thoughts to examine it in its living 
state, passing judgment on it likewise from its written state, as 
foreigners do ; — as all these evils arise chiefly from that cause, there 
cannot be a matter of more importance in the subject which I have 
imdertaken, than to lay open the source of this irregularity and 
confusion. 

" The chief cause of the irregular state of our spelling, will at once 
appear, when we reflect that we have adopted the Boman alphabet to 
be the representative of our sounds. Now, if we have a greater 
number of simple sounds in our tongue, than there are letters in that 
alphabet, it must necessarily follow that the surplus number of 
simple soimds can have no peculiar characters to represent them in 
writing; and consequently, that either they must be marked by 
single characters, which stand also for other sounds ; or by combina- 
tions of characters, which, separately taken, stand for other simple 
sounds. 

'^ This was not the case of the Oreeks and Bomans, who had each 
an alphabet of their own, peculiarly adapted to their several tongues, 
in which every simple sound had its distinct markf by which it was 
uniformly and invariably represented ; nor did the same character 
ever stand for two diflFerent sounds ; nor was any simple soimd ever 
marked by more than one character, except to distinguish quantity, 
as in the eta and omega of the Greeks. As the Bomans had a 
greater number of sounds in their tongue, they had also a greater 
number of letters. Such was the case of the old Saxons also, and 
the several nations of Europe, before the revival of ancient literature : 
each baNdng an alphabet to their respective tongues, though not 
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framed or used by those barbarians with that exactness and accuraoy 
which were so conspicuous in those enlightened and civilized 
countries. 

*' Upon the revival of learning, the Latin tongue was held in such 
universal admiration, and came into such general use, that by common 
consent the Eoman alphabet, which became known to all the learned 
by this means, was adopted to be the xommon representative of all 
the different tongues of the several nations of Europe, in which 
ancient literature was established. This could not happen without 
prejudice to analogy between speech and writing in all those countries ; 
and therefore it required great pains in their several grammarians, 
and a multitude of rules, to adjust the difference between them ; 
which, however, has been tolerably well accomplished by those nations 
who have wisely taken the pains to establish such a r.egulation, and 
by that means rendered the knowledge of their several tongues, and 
the speaking them with propriety, easy to learners. But the English^ 
upon this occasion, were greater sufferers than any other people; 
for having a greater number of simple sounds in their tongue than 
any of the rest, there was a proportional deficiency of letters to be 
their symbols ; and unless they had proceeded by certain and well- 
grounded rules, in marking those supernumerary sounds, by steady 
combinations of letters, there was the greatest danger that the 
utmost confusion would ensue. But this was done amongst us with 
so little judgment or regard to order, that chance and caprice only 
seemed to bear sway, in modelling the spelling by the new alphabet. 
All the rules of orthography, by which the wise Tiation from whom 
we borrowed the letters, regulated theirs^ were broken through a/ad 
wholly disregarded. The disorder in a short time so infected the 
whole mass of our language, that it was judged to b6 incurable : and 
all attempts towards a remedy proved so ineffectual as to confirm 
men in that opinion, and turn their thoughts from so vain a pursuit. 

" When this point was given up, the spirit of pedantry which then 
universally prevailed, suggested a new use of written language, 
unknown to the Greeks and Eomans, by which these pedants, as far 
as lay in their power, endeavoured to make a change in its very 
nature and end, and consequently in the rules by which it was to be 
governed. They contended that the principal object in spelling 
ought not to be to guide learners to the true pronunciation of the 
words, but to assist the understanding in finding out their meani/ng, 
by preserving such letters, and placing them in such order as might 
best point our their derivation^ and recall to mind the words in the 
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original languages (but more particularly the Latin) from wfaich 
they were borrowed and ad opted by us. Thus, multitudes of letters 
were preserved in wi-iting, that had no sound in uttering the words 
in which they were to be seen ; and the use of vowels and diphthongs, 
together with their several powers, were all confounded ; as it was 
determined that such as were in the original should maintain their 
post in writing, though in pronunciation, the sounds of different 
vowels and diphthongs should be heard. Thus were these two kinds 
of language, the spoken and the written, which m all reason should 
have been as inseparable as body and shadow, still &rther dis- 
united by the joint endeavours of pedants and barbarism, contrary 
to the practice of the Greeks and Romans. As the pedants had no 
power over the pronunciation of our language, all words adopted into 
our tongue, were made in time to conform to the mode of our speech, 
according to the rules of our own analogy in pronouncing, not that 
of the nations from which they were derived ; they were fitted to the 
English organs, admitted as denizens, and made free of the language. 
But the pedants, who had great power over the written language, 
resolved that these words should always retain the marks of their 
former extraction in writing, and wear a perpetual badge of distinction 
from natives ; and the specious reason they have assigned for this 
proceeding is, that written language is in this way better calculated 
to assist the understanding, which is a more impoitant end than 
assisting pronunciation. 

"On the other hand, it was warmly contended that words ought to 
be spelled as they are pronounced ; and no doubt this opinion might 
have been supported by such unanswerable reasons that, notwith- 
standing the power of custom, the force of fashion, and the efforts of 
pedantry against it, it must in time have made way, and our spelling 
would have been gradually reformed and moulded by that rule, were 
there not an unseen obstacle in the way arising from a DEFECnVE 
ALPHABET. The thing was indeed impracticable, according to the 
method they pursued, but not perceived to be so, for the cause was 
unknown, which gave rise to many successive fruitless efforts. The 
sticklers for derivation, indulged a literary vanity ; and the partisans 
of pronunciation knew they had common sense on their side, in the 
point which they had in view, but had not gone deep enough into 
the subject to see the chief difl&culty in their way in the pursuit 
of it. 

" Between these there was a sort of moderating party, who, on 
many occasions, reserved some letters as marks of derivation, and 
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added others as marks of pronunciation. As in the word honour, 
derived from honor in the Latin, and sounded by us as if it were 
onnur, they preserve the h and the o to shew its derivation, and adiled 
the u to mark the sound. The same is to be observed in the o in 
favour, labour, and many others. But of late, pedantry has taken 
up arms against the u, banished it as an intruder, and introduced the 
sheer Latin words into English. Many successive, and alternate 
innovations, on the several principles, have kept our written language 
in a continual state of fluctuation ; and these, together with a defective 
alphabet, the regulation of which was originally left to caprice and 
fashion, have made our written language appear so completely a chaos, 
that it has been hitherto thought impossible to find either rule or order 
in it ; and the knowledge of it at present is hardly to be obtained by the 
utmost efforts of industry. 

"Whilst the dispute between the opposite parties remains 
unsettled, it is impossible that the part of the confusion which is 
occasioned by it, can be removed ; and if, upon adjusting the difference 
between them, the remedy would offer itself, and were within reach, 
nothing would be so easy as to shew that all the arguments advanced 
by the advocates for derivation, however specious at first view, are, in 
reality, to the last degree weak and frivolmis, and have taken their rise 
wholly from a partial and mistaken view of the end and use of written 
language. And on the other hand, it might be demonstrated, by 
more cogent arguments than any hitherto used, that the advocates 
for spelling according to pronunciation, are engaged in a just cause 
which they know not how to defend, from want of a full comprehension 
of the subject, and that they have failed of their end, by endeavouring 
to use means which are utterly inadequate to the attainment of it. 
But as the settling this point would only clear the way for alleviating 
a small part of the disease, whose source lies deeper, in the very 
vitals, in the alphabet itself, I shall not waste my time in examining 
the branching streams, but go at once to the fountain head. 

** It is well known that the written language, in its present state, 
is by no means a guide to a right pronunciation of the English tongue. 
To the truth of this, not only all foreigners, but the Irish, the Scotch, 
the Welsh, the inhabitants of the several counties of England, nay, of 
the very metropolis itself, can bear testimony. And even amongst 
the few who are masters of the true pronunciation, it might be proved 
that they are in no shape indebted for it to books. Is there a man 
deficient in this respect^ either foreigner, who is desirous of speaking 
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it, or native, who uses it as his mother tongue, in the corrupt state 
which custom has established in the place of his birth or education, 
that does not wish the means of acquiriug the polite and most 
approved pronunciation were in his power ? To satisfy the desire and 
supply the wants of all such, is the intention of the plan which I 
have to offer on this head. For them, and for them only, is it 
calculated ; nor ought the opinion of such as find no want of this 
kind, to be asked, or their suffrages taken. They are indeed but too 
ready to pronounce that they see no occasion for anything of this 
kind, because they expect no benefit to themselves to be derived from 
it ; but this selfish judgment of a few ought not to have any weight 
against the interest of foreigners in general, and ninety-nine in a 
hundred of his Majesty's subjects ; and let me add, also, against the 
interests of the English language itself. All such as think they 
cannot be benefited by it, will show themselves candid by being 
neutral ; or generous, by promoting the plan, if it meets with their 
approbation. The plan itself is well worthy the attention of those 
who do not hope benefit from it on account of the end proposed by it ; 
which is no less than laying down a method hy which foreigners, as 
well as natives, may acquire the true pronunciation of English, hy the 
assistance of books, chiefly, in spite of the supposed impracticability of 
such a design. 

"The pronunciation of a language may be acquired either from 
conversation or books. The latter method, for the reasons already 
assigned, is wholly given up in our tongue ; and the pronunciation of 
all natives of these countries is entirely formed from the custom which 
prevails in the places of their respective birth and education. The 
dialects are different, not only in the several countries, but in the 
different counties of the same country. The standard of pronuncia- 
tion is aflixed to the custom which prevails amongst the people of 
education at court, so that none but such as are born and bred up 
amongst them, or have constant opportunities of conversing with 
them, and that too in early years, before the pliant organs have taken 
their bent, can be said to be masters of it ; and these are but a few, 
compared to the millions who speak the same tongue, and cannot have 
such opportunity. Now if a method of acquiring a just pronunciation 
by books, as well as conversation, were established, the acquisition would 
not be circumscribed within such narrow bounds, but would lie open to 
all British svhjects wherever born, as well as to all foreigners with hd 
little aid from masters. This would be making a noble use of the 
invention of printing, which might have given us such an advantage 
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over the ancients in this respect, as well as many others, but which 
through the abuse of it, it is to be feared has done more harm than 
good. 

" If the standard of pronunciation had been affixed to the written 
language, it is evident how permanent it might have been rendered by 
fixed marks ; and how universally it might have been spread by means of 
the press, and the cheapness of boohs, whicli has made the art of reading 
(confined to the opulent, chiefly, among the ancients) familiar to the 
lowest people. Let us therefore examine, in the first place, whether 
it was practicable to have made the written language a guide to just 
pronunciation, supposing that to have been the object on the first 
regulation and attempts to settle it ; and afterwards, from a view of its 
deficiencies, and inability to answer that end, in its present state, 
whether some method may not be found out to supply those defects, 
and give it still power to ascertain the pronunciation, and to serve as 
a sure guide to learners. 

" However evident it may be to a diligent inquirer that written 
language might be made a perfect standard of pronunciation, or that 
words might be so spelled upon paper, as that everyone acquainted 
with the true power of the letters, and the rules of spelling, should 
upon the view be able to sound them properly, yet will it be far from 
appearing in this light to such as have never considered the written 
language, further than in its present defective and irregular state. In 
order to show the practicability of the thing, in the easiest and clearest 
manner to all apprehensions, I shall beg of those who have any doubt 
about it, to compare the state of the graphic art, which represents arti- 
culate sounds, with that of her sister arb, which represents those of the 
inarticulate kind ; I mean, the art of writing words with that of 
writing musical notes. In the latter art, every sound which can 
possibly be produced in harmonius compositions, has its peculiar and 
distinct character in writing ; and all combinations of such sounds are 
so exactly pointed out by settled, steady, visible marks, both with 
regard to tone and time, that whoever has once made himself master 
of their powers, can never be mistaken in reading music. Hence it is 
that the written language of music is become universal, and is to be 
learned with equal ease and certainty by the natives of all countries. 
And has not this given a vast superiority to the musical graphic art, 
over the rhetorical ? Ought this to be the case ? Are inarticulate 
Boimds of more consequence to mankind than the articulate ? Is 
music superior in utility to poetry or oratory; let me add, even in 
charms ? Is the instrument by which one of the senses only is 
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gratified, and a transient pleasure obtained, of more value than one 
whereby the same sense may be equally gratified, and at the same 
time knowledge acquired, the understanding enlarged, and the power 
increased'of communicating all the noblest affections and emotions from 
soul to soul ? If not, %ohy such care, such accuracy, in the one ; why such 
neglect, such confusion in the other ? . . . 

" The state of written language has been very different, in different 
nations of the world, according to the objects which they had in view 
in framing it ; which may be reduced to three kinds. The first, that 
which had ideas for its immediate object, without reference to sounds. 
The second, that which had sounds for its immediate object, and whose 
chief end was to give an exact representation of them, as in the 
musical art. The third, that which professed to have sounds for its 
object, but was little solicitous about accuracy in marking them. 

" The first of these has been called the language of hierogljrphics ; 
and there is reason to believe, both from history and the nature of 
things, that this was the first kind of written language, or method of 
communicating ideas by visible marks. This art was known to the 
Egyptians previous to the invention of letters ; and we find it also in 
use amongst the Mexicans, when first subdued by the Spaniards. It is 
natural indeed to suppose that the first attempts to communicate ideas 
through the eye, would be by drawing the similitude of such things as 
are the objects of that sense ; to delineate for instance the figure of a 
man, a tree, or a horse, to stand as marks of our ideas of these 
several objects. And this written language, so far as it could go, was 
certainly the most perfect,and the types in it were most correspondent to 
their archetypes. But as the method was exceedingly slow and 
laborious, and could exhibit ouiy a small part of what passed in the 
mind, being confined to objects of one sense only, the industry of man 
was set to work to find out a more easy, expeditious, and compre- 
hensive method of communication in writing ; and this ended in the 
invention of letters, which, by being made the symbols of articulate 
sounds, became capable of conveying knowledge in as extensive a 
manner as speech, and with equal ease and celerity. 

"The utility of this discovery was too apparent not to be 
immediately embraced in all countries where it was made known. 
But very different was the use made of it in different countries, in 
proportion to the wisdom and good order which prevailed in the 
different states. The Greeks acknowledged that they were indebted to 
barbarians for the invention of letters, but boasted that they alone 
knew how to make a right use of the invention. They were indeed 
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the first people in the world who made it one of their chief objects to 
r^ulate and refine their speech^ and employed themselves in the task 
with unwearied industry from generation to generation^ till they 
carried it nearly to perfection. They had too much penetration not 
to see of what use a due attention to the state of writing might be 
towards fixing and giving permanence to that perfection which they 
had purchased with such labour ; and had too much public spirit and 
ardour for the glory of their country not to endeavour to give 
immortality to the glorious works of their writers. The event has 
been answerable to their pains and expectations ; their language will 
remain^ and be held in admiration to the end of time. 

" They were at that jimcture the only people who endeavoured to 
model the graphic art according to its true use and end^ according to 
the second kind which I have mentioned in my division^ and which 
had soimds for its immediate object; and tlieir chief view in the 
regulation of it was to give an exact representation of those sounds. 
In this way they were afterwards imitated by the Eomans ; whilst 
the eastern countries^ amongst whom letters were invented and in use, 
long before they were carried into Greece, contented themselves with 
the third state of written language, which had the representation of 
articulate sounds for its object, but in the execution was very 
imperfect and inaccurate. There need be no stronger proof given of 
the very defective state in which the art of writing always remained 
among them, than to mention that the vowels were wholly omitted, 
and had no characters in the alphabet to mark them ; and as it must 
be allowed that the vowels are of all letters the most important, both 
to ascertain the pronunciation and meaning of words, it must also be 
granted that this was an essential defect in the fundamentals, equally 
obstructing both ends of written language, whether considered as the 
representative of sense or sound, of ideas or words. The efiect has 
been such as might naturally be expected from such a course ; for the 
result of the inquiries into the ancient languages of the East has been 
only endless controversies, both about the meaning and pronunciation, 
amongst those who have given themselves up to studies of this kind ; 
whilst in the well regulated Greek and Roman writings, the meaning 
of the words is as well ascertained as that of any living tongue : so 
might the pronunciation also, in a great measure, if it were thought 
an object worthy of sufficient attention ; though it must be allowed 
that on account of one small defect in the grapliic art, in those 
countries, there would some difficulties occur, in adjusting exactly the 
pronunciation, especially as none of their grammars have been handed 
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down to US. As this defect is the only one which prevented their 
written language from being in the utmost state of perfection, so far 
as relates to the pronunciation of words, it deserves to be taken notice of. 
" It has been already remarked that the four fundamental rales of 
orthography were so strictly observed by them, that no one acquainted 
with their alphabet and rules of spelling, could make any mistake in 
pronouncing, as to sound. But as in pronouncing their words it was of 
importance to observe quantity as well as quality, no doubt they 
should have had some marks to distinguish the long from the short 
sounds of their vowels. This was the only stumbling-block in the 
way of foreigners which prevented their acquiring an accurate 
pronunciation of those tongues by reading. The Greeks saw the 
defect, and began a reformation by adding the characters of eta and 
omega to their alphabet, to distinguish the long from the short sounds 
of epsilon and omicron. Had they done the same by the three other 
vowels, or even,without inventing new characters, affixed some marks^ 
to distinguish the long from the short sounds, the quantity of their 
syllables would have been settled to perpetuity, without having 
recourse to laborious researches into prosody, and a multitude of rules to 
guide us in that article. And what have all these rules ended in ? 
Not in fixing the true quantity for the speaker, so that it may be 
distinguished in pronunciation (in which respect they are of little 
use), but for the writer, that he maybe enabled to arrange his words in 
measure according to the custom of the ancients ; whilst in general the 
ear acknowledges no difference in time beyond the long and the short 
sounds. But had the other three vowels been distinguished in the 
same manner, we should not only have had no occasion for any rules- 
of prosody whatever in Greek, but we should never have failed to 
distinguish the long and short quantities to the ear, by the difiPerent 
times taken up in pronouncing them. Of this there need not be a 
better proof offered than what arises from matter of fact, in relation to 
the two vowels so distinguished ; with regard to which, as there wasi 
no occasion for any, so are there no niles to be found in prosody, and 
we never fail to distinguish their quantity to the ear. The Eomans 
did not follow the example of the Greeks so far as to make any 
distinction between the marks of the different quantities even of those 
two vowels, and therefore we are still more liable to mistakes in that- 
respect, in pronouncing Latin, than Greek. And as the Eoman 
alphabet has been adopted by all the nations of Europe, the same 
defect, of not marking the different quantities of the vowels, 
prevails in what are called the modern languages. 
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" Thus tre see that the art of writing words was never brought to 
the degree of perfection of which it was capable, in any age or 
country, though the Greeks approached nearly to it. The principal 
defect lay in the vowels, which were wholly omitted by the eastern 
nations in general. The Greeks and Komans marked their sounds 
with great accuracy, but not their quantity; whilst the moderns, 
but particularly the English, are greatly defective in both articles. 
To bring the art to perfection, it would be only necessary to adhere 
closely to the rules observed by the Greeks, so far as they went, and 
to supply the single defect in the article of quantity. The 'pro- 
nundation of any language^ built upon this model, might be 
acquired by reading, with equal certainty, by inhabitants of the 
different countries of the globe, with that of music by assistance of 
the notes. Nor is this an ideal plan only, for it has in one instance 
been carried into execution, and, by its success, has given proof of the 
practicability, as well as reasonableness, of the design. According to 
this plan, have the modern Hebrseans framed their written language. 
They reckon thirteen vowels, to which they have assigned thirteen 
different marks, by which they distinguish both their quantity and 
quality. Every other sound has its distinct mark, and they are con- 
stant in the use of them. If there be a redundant or quiescent letter 
presented to the eye, through custom or analogy in spelling, it has also its 
peculiar mark, to shew that it is not to be sounded. The consequence 
of which has been, that the pronunciation of Hebrew in the method 
here laid down, is rendered so easy that any one of moderate capacity, 
with but little assistance from a master, may make himself perfect in 
it in a few days, so as never to be guilty of an error in reading Hebrew 
with points. Is there any am who does Twt wish that that of English 
were so easily attainable ? " 

It is singular that one who could write so ably on the subject of 
written language, its shortcomings and requirements, as Mr. Sheridan 
has done in the foregoing passages, should have contented himself 
with merely publishing a Dictionary; not attempting even the 
smallest improvement in our " defective alphabet," nor altering in any 
respect the current faulty mode of spelling English. Indeed, he seems 
to have considered that any such amendment of the alphabet and 
spelling " must prove to the last degree impracticable, and consequently 
fail of its end." With the key to the pronunciation of the English 
tongue furnished in his dictionary, "learners may know how to 
pronounce most words in our language at sight, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of our spelling. And, with respect to such anomalous 
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words as cannot be reduced to any rule, as the learner, where he has 
no light from rule to guide him, may always have recourse to the 
dictionary, it will be in the power of everyone to acquire a just 
pronunciation of all our words, with ease and certainty." Eather a 
lame conclusion to arrive at, after stating so eloquently the require- 
ments of the language. The following passage from " Boswell's 
life of Johnson " will illustrate this :-^ 

" BoswELL. — * It may be of use. Sir, to have a dictionary to 
ascertain the pronunciation/ 

" Johnson. — ' Why, Sir, my dictionary shows you the accents of 
words, if you can but remember them/ 

"BoswELL. — ^'But, Sir, we want marks to ascertain the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels. Sheridan, I believe, has finished such a work/ 

" Johnson, — * Why, Sir, consider how much easier it is to learn a 
language by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan's dictionary may 
do very well ; but you cannot always carry it about with you ; and 
when you want the word, you have not the dictionary. It is like a 
man who has a sword that will not draw. It is an admirable sword 
to be sure ; but while your enemy is cutting your throat, you aro 
unable to use it/ " 

With regard to spelling, Mr. Sheridan remarks, " As there are 
many alterations wanted, so it is probable tliat many will gradually 
take place. But those changes will no longer be made by caprice, or 
from partial and mistaken views of the use and end of written language. 
All mankind, convinced of the absurdity of considering words upon 
papery in any other light than as represerdatives of words spoken ; and 
reflecting on the great benefits that would arise from making spelling 
a guide to pronunciation, will have that only in view in all future 
innovations ; and being no longer distracted by different principles, 
but having one obvious point only before their eyes, will, in process 
of time, carry it to as great a perfection as the nature of our 
defective alphabet will admit." 

In order to remove an evil, we must remove its cause and apply 
its remedy. The remedy in the case of our "svritten language consists 
in the amendment of our " defective alphabet," and in making spelling 
a guide to pronunciation in our common literature^ and not merely in 
a dictionary, with its clumsy contrivances of figures, typographical 
marks, and false orthography, to elucidate what properly should require 
no such elucidation* Had Sheridan attempted this, it would have 
been a fitting sequel to his learned '* Dissertation." To print words as 
pronourxed, by the aid of an extended alphabet, would greatly 
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facilitate the acquisition of tlie power of reading, and consequently the 
education of children and illiterate adults; as well as tend to the 
reduction of dialects to one common standard, and further the 
diffusion of our language in foreign countries. To learn to read with 
words so printed, would be merely to learn the alphabet ; and to spell 
would be merely to analyse pronunciation. A child at school might 
be made a fluent reader in a few weeks. All uncertainty of pronunci- 
ation would vanish at the sight of a word, as in reading figures ; and 
dictionaries of pronunciation would he superfluous. 

"The true principle of an alphabet," observed the late John 
Faulder in his * Tracts on the Literary Bondage of the Englisli Press 
and of the Uneducated Classes,' " is probably less regarded now by those 
who make use of letters, than it was in the age of Cadmus. After the 
lapse of three thousand years, when we are simplifying our processes 
and thereby extending our powers, in every other case, this should not 
be. The primary object of modern writing or printing, is not to 
represent the representatives of unknown sounds of the ' dead ' 
languages, but to denote the Sounds of living Speech, Let this be 
done as we endeavour to do everything else, in the simplest and the 
best possible way. The ancient construction ot a word may be as 
imperfect and unfitted for modern purposes as the ancient construction 
of any other contrivance. If improvement can be, it ought to be 
effected ; for the improvement of \hQ means of instructing the ignorant 
involves a greater responsibility than improvement of any other kind." 
He continues, "Let the reader think of the present slow and 
difficult process of teaching to read. Let him think of the ignorance 
of our own population in many parts of the British Islands. Then 
let him think of the millions abroad who hear and speak the English 
language who are yet uninstructed. Let him contrast the time, labor, 
and skill now requisite to teach those millions, with the almost 
self-acting educational movement which will result, when in 
consequence of the adoption of a rational alphabet, any man, or almost 
any child, may, in a week or two, teach his neighbour. Let him also 
think of the great amount of time and talent engaged in our 
elementary and Sabbath schools which would be liberated from the 
almost mechanical drudgery of teaching to read, and devoted to 
mental training of a higher order. He will then, if the writer is not 
much mistaken, feel that our present difficult orthography contains 
nothing to compensate for the obstructions which it offers to the more 
rapid, intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of mankind ; and 
that there is good reason seriously to copsid^r whether duty does not 
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call upon the friends of education and of missions^ to remove these 
obstructions out of the way. Those who are immediately connected 
with the press have also especial cause to assist in endeavouring to 
liberate it from its present literary bondage to the pedantic techni- 
calities of mere verbal learning ; that it may, by suffering reason to 
guide them in the machinery of language, as she does in that of 
manufactures and commerce, thereby extend the advantages of the art 
of printing, with the utmost possible facility, amongst the population 
of the world/' 

The English language has forced its way, and is still forcing its 
way more and more, in spite of its orthography, from the great value 
of the works composed in it, and from the commercial activity of the 
English nation. Were the difficulties of its orthography removed, by 
printing words according to a correct standard of pronunciation, the 
numbers of those who study the language would be incalculably increased, 
Natives and foreigners would both be benefitted by the change, and 
the whole world would participate in the advantages which would 
follow. 

A writer in a local journal, some years ago, observed, "There 
is one most useful purpose which the 'phonetic'* method of reading may 
be made to subserve, and which should recommend its acquirement 
generally, independently of the question of its substitution in the place 
of the present mode; we allude to the great assistance it will afford in the 
attainment of a just 'pronunciation. At present a correct pronunciation 
is to be acquired only by protracted observation of the most careful 
speakers, or by consulting a pronouncing dictionary — a process in the 
one case exceedingly slow, and in the other too troublesome to be 
employed during thoughtful reading. The acquirement of pronuncia- 
tion from boohs in the ordinary spelling, is altogether out of the 
question ; for in only one word in a thousand do the letters employed 
point out the true pronunciation of the word. This will explain how 
it is that the press, though presenting uniformity of spelling, has yet 
failed to establish uniformity of pronunciation amongst its readers. 
The greatest diversities of pronunciation prevail in the different 
counties of England, though the same books and newspapers are in 
requisition throughout the land ; and these diversities must continue to 

* All alphabetic writing is, in principle, ** phonetic" ; that is, it represents the 
sounds of speech, perfectly or imperfectly, according to the completeness or otherwise of 
the alphabet employed, and the degree of consistency with which it is used. The 
phonetic method is thus simply correct spelling, in writing and printing — true speUing, 
in contra-distinction to false spelling— or^Ao-graphy, instead oi Ae^ro-graphy, as tk? 
current English speUing has been aptly designated — words spelled as pronounced^ instead 
of words speUed not as pronounced. 
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exist until readers generally shall be enabled to gather pronunciation 
frrni the, printed page — ^until, in fact, the literature of our country is 
phonetic in its aspect." The writer continues, " There can be no 
question that the phonetic method, if generally adopted, would do 
much to improve our national pronunciation. Were it taught in 
schools, teachers would necessarily attend more to pronunciation in 
teaching reading than they do with the present ambiguous spelling. 
Provincialisms would rapidly disappear, and a uniform pronunciation 
of our noble tongue iij process of time would be established through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Nor would the advantages 
resulting from the use of phonetic reading, in respect to pronunciation, 
be limited to our own population ; all who speak the JSnglish langtcage, 
in whatever quarter of the globe they may ^live, and even foreigners, 
would be able to learn the precise pronunciation of our language from 
books. This would be to add another to the long list of achievements 
resulting from the appHcation of the axt of printing." 

It would be a singular result if the Japanese, in carrying out their 
expressed intention of adopting an improved and simplified English 
in " a consistent orthography," should help the English nation to a 
similar resolution, so far as the earlier stages of school instruction are 
concerned. This, indeed, is one of the problems which, sooner or 
later, will force itself upon the attention of school boards, school 
managers, and elementary teachers. In the present and the next 
generation there will be two modes of spelling English — English 
spelled as pronounced; and English spelled, as at present, without rule 
or reason. Which of these two modes shall ultimately prevail over 
the other in our common literature, it is not difficult to forsee. 
Meantime, foreigners and natives may realise an immediate benefit 
from the reading of English spelled as pronounced, according to a 
correct standard, after becoming duly acquainted with the true 
powers of the letters in the Enlarged Alphabet employed in the 
succeeding pages. 



On an Enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters : a 
Letter for each distinct element in the English 
Language. 



'* Writeks on language repeatedly complain that the characters of 
the alphabets are both redundant and defective ; yet they do not 
attempt to lay aside the redundant letters, nor' supply a suitable 
number of characters for the elementary sounds. They acknowledge 
that the art of pronunciation might by these means be greatly 
facilitated and improved; but they have no authority to justify a 
deviation from long established usage. They are perhaps alarmed at 
the temporary inconvenience such changes might produce. The 
experiment is, notwithstanding, well worth the trial; and the man 
who by his popularity and talent [or the Society, or the Government, 
who by its practical influence] could add a few new letters to the 
Alphabet, would render an essential and lasting benefit to posterity." * 
It is amazing that for many centuries th^ English nation has gone 
on using an admittedly incomplete alphabet, — an alphabet altogether 
inadequate to express properly our spoken sounds. It is a ladder that 
reaches but little higher than half the height to which we require to 
attain — a chain whose links are too few for the length required to be 
reached. As defective vocal organs result in defective utterance, so does 
a deficient alphabet result in defective spelling. Defective spelling — 
such as we now employ in books and writing, is a stumbling-block 
to every learner, a hindrance to the attainment of reading and writing, 
and to the masses whose school days are necessarily few, virtually, a 
prohibition of education. Heading and writing, indeed, are not 
education, but they are ''primary, fundamental, preliminary" to 
education of every kind. A man may be able to read and write 
without being educated ; but he cannot be educated without being 
able to read and write. 

* The Author of "The Philosophy of Language," '* Junius Discovered," &c 
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To strike at the root of an evil is surely the best way to eradicate 
it. If education is a necessity for the whole population, — ^if reading 
and writing are essential as instrumentaiy acquirements — ^if a defective 
alphabet and orthography operate practically as a bar to their 
common attainment— in the name of common sense let the English 
Alphabet le enlarged, and let English spelling be reduced from its 
present state of confusion and difiSculty to a state of order, reason, and 
simplicity. An Alphabet that is incomplete and inadequate to the 
requirements of the language, needs to be completed. An Orthography 
which is " a labyrinth, a chaos," or, as the present learned Bishop of 
St David's expresses it, " a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance 
and chance, equally repugnant to good taste and to common sense," — 
such an orthography needs reforming. It is not a new alphabet that 
is required, but the present English alphabet enlarged, completed, 
adapted to the English language in accordance with English usage. 
Let educationists look calmly into this question of Alphabetic and 
Orthographic Eeform, and they will find in it a solution of much that 
at present perplexes them, and hinders the important and necessary 
work of general education. 

An Alphabet may be defined, in general terms, to be a collection 
of Letters conventionally employed to represent the Elementary 
Sounds of any language. These elementary sounds are reducible into 
vowels and consonants. When these two elements are united, they 
form what is called a syllable. Out of these vowels, consonants, and 
syllables, all the words in our spoken language are built up. 

It should be an invariable principle in any alphabetic system, (1) 
that each vowel and each consonant element should have one single 
letter appropriated to it, and (2) that any such letter should be 
incapable of representing any other vowel or consonant. Hence no 
single vowel or single consonant ought ever to admit of being 
represented by two or three letters. 

The perfection of an alphabet consists in having just as man^^ 
letters as there are elementary sounds in the language for which it is 
required. In the application of such an alphabet, written or priiited 
words should be a scrupulously exact representation of the spoken 
words ; just as the picture of an object should be an exact representa- 
tion of the same, and not a caricature. 

Measured by this standard, our present English alphabet will be 
found to be miserably defective, and our spellings the most outrageous 
caricatures of the spoken words that it is possible to conceive. " We 
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violate every principle of a sound alphabetical system more outrage- 
ously than any other nation whatever. Our characters do not 
correspond to our articulations, and our spelling of words cannot be 
matched for irregularity and whimsical. caprice."* 

There are forty distinct elementary sounds in the English language, 
including diphthongs, to represent which we have only twenty-six 
letters. Of these letters, K, Q, and X are superfluous. Our alphabet is 
thus deficient in no less than seventeen letters, as in the foUowing : 

Nominal and Incomplete English Alphabet of Twenty-six Lettbes. 

Sound. Examples, 

ss a as in ape, ale, lay. 

=' & II at, add, ash. 

=3 ah i« alms, father, palm, 

s aw II all, saw, law. 

= b II be, by, babe, 

s k II can, come, cake, 

s ch It cheap, choke, each. 

= d II do, deep, did, 

= 6 II eel, eat, see. 

» 5 H ell, egg, eud. 

=5 f II fear, feel, leaf. 

= g '• go, get, rig, 

= h II he, hoop, hiU. 

= i II ice, isle, bite. 

= X II it, in, ill. 

« j " joy, jest, jeer. 

= k II keep, kick, pack, 

=•1 11 low, lay, lull. 

=5 m H me, my, maim. 

s» n H no, nay, noon. 

— ng II sing, long, hung. 

» 5 II old, oak, no. 

=56 II on, off, ox. 

= oi 11 oil, coin, toy. 

= ou II out, owl, now. 

w p II peel, pair, peep. 

3= . k II queen = kween. 

= r II reap, ray, roar. 

' = 8 M see, so, hiss. 

== sh M show, she, ash. 

= t ■ II teem, take, taught. 

= th II thigh, thaw, oath, 

s= th II thy, thee, bathe. 

=s u II use, tune, due. 

ss ^ II us, up, nut 

ss 00 II ooee, pool, too. 

53 65 II foot, push, good. 

« V It view, vote, rove. 

= w II we, way, wall, 

sc ks 11 vex =5 veks. 

■• y »• yCf yea, year, 

ss z It zeal, zest, seize, 

5= zh II azure, vision. 



No. 


Letters. 


1. 


Aa 


2. 




a. 


— 


4. 


— 


5. 


Bb 


d. 


Cc 


7. 


— 


8. 


Dd 


9. 


£e 


10. 


— 


11. 


Ff 


12. 


Gg 


13. 


Hh 


14. 


li 


15. 




16. 


Jj 


17. 


Kk 


18. 


LI 


19. 


M m 


20. 


Nn 


21. 




22. 


Oo 


23. 


— 


24. 




2:"). 




26, 


PP 


27. 


Qq 


28. 


Br 


29. 


Ss 


80. 




31. 


Tt 


82. 


.• — 


33. 


— 


. 34. 


Uu 


85. 


— 


86. 


— 


87. 




38. 


Vv 


39. 


Ww 


40. 


Xx 


41. 


Yy 


42. 


Zz 


. 48. 


— 
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In the preceding Alphabet, as already stated, K, Q, and X are 
redundant, other letters in the alphabet representing the same sounds ; 
while the vowel sounds in fat, father, fall, fool, fit, net, not, ni^t, {ull, 
oil, out, and the articulations in cAair, sAow, ^Aigh, thy, a2;ure, siTi^ are 
without distinctive letters to represent them. There is precisely the 
same reason why each of these unrepresented sounds should have a 
distinctive letter to represent it, that there is for letters to represent 
the twenty-three other sounds for which letters are provided in the 
alphabet. Each letter could then be used for one sound only ; and 
each sound in the language could then be represented uniformly by its 
own alphabetic symbol or letter. 

Practically, the English Alphabet consists not merely of twenty-six 
letters, but of upwards of Uoo hundred letters and combinations used for 
the forty single sounds and diphthongs in the language. 

" The present alphabet," observes Mr, A. J. Ellis, " considered as 
the ground- work of a system of orthography in which the phonetic 
principle prevails, is an entire failure. It is defective in means for 
representing several sounds, and the symbols it employs are used in 
senses so various that the mind of the reader becomes perplexed. We 
have hitherto considered the alphabet as only consisting of twenty-six 
letters, but we have continually had to refer to digraphs. ' When 
several letters are used to express what might and should be expressed 
by o'/i^ letter, the combination is called a digraph' These digraphs 
must be looked upon as single letters quite as much as the single 
letters themselves ; for they have not the value of a combination of 
letters, but of one letter. Viewed in this light, the English alphabet 
wiU be found to consist not of twenty-six letters only, but of more than 
200 ! That is to say, there are more than 200 combinations, each of 
which has at times the same signification as one of our letters, and 
each of which must therefore be separately observed and noted by the 
reader. This would be, comparatively, easy enough if this were all ; 
but the trouble is, that almost every one of these 200 symbols varies 
its meaning at times ; so that after having learned one meaning for 
each of them, the reader has not learned all their meanings ; and 
having learned aU their meanings, he has no means of knowing which 
one he is to apply at any time." * 

Exhibited in a tabular form, the following will be something like 
the English Alphabet in actual use ;— 



* "A Plea for Phonetic Spelling j or the Necessity of Orthoflrapliic Reforra." By 
Alexander J. EUis, F.R.S. 
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The Pbesent Actual English Alphabet of Twenty-six Letters and xtpwaeds 
OF Two Hundred Digraphs, &c., used for the Forty Single Sounds 
AND Diphthongs in the English Language. 

No. Letters and Digraphs. Sound. 

L A a, ai, ay, ao, a-e, ea, ei, ey, eig, &c s a in alo J 

Examples— able, pain, day, gaol, ale, great, vein, they, reign, &c. 

2. A a, aa, a-e, ah, ia, ai, &c = a n at 

Examples— at, Isaac, have, Messiah, special, plaid, Ac 

3. A a, aa, ah, al, au, ea, ua, &c = ah h alms 

Examples— father, bazaar, ah, alms, auut, heart, guard, &c. 

4. AW aw, a, al, oa, aa, ough, &c s= aw u awl 

Examples— law, all, talk, broad, laud, ought, &c. 

5. Bb,hb,&c ; ^h » M ] 

Examples— be, ebb, &c. 

6. C c, ch, che, ck, cc, &c »k n music 

Examples— can, chorus, ache, lock, accord, &g. 

7. CH ch, tch, c, &c = ch n eacA 

Examples— chain, match, vermicelli, &c. 

. 8. D d, dd, bd, &c = d u did 

Examples— do, add, bdellium, &c. 

9* E e, ee, ea, ey, ei, ie, eo, i, &c ; = e %t eel 

Examples— me, see, tea, key, deceit, grief, people, police, Ac. 

10. £ e, ea, eo, ei, ie, a, ai, ue, u, &c = e n cU 

Examples— ell, head, leopard, heifer, friend, any, said, guess, bury. 

IL F f, ff. If, gh, ph, &c = f M fife 

Examples— leaf, off, half, laugh, physic, &c. 

12t G g, gg, gh, gue, &c = g n tfig 

Examples— bog, egg, ghost, rogue, &c. ' 

13. H h, wh, &C, = h M ^eat 

Examples— heat, whole, &c. 

14* I i, ie, i-e, y, is, ig, igh, ui, hy, &c «= i h ice 

Examples— ivy, die, bite, my, island, sign, sigh, guile, rhyme, &c. 

15. I i, e, y, u, ui, ee, &c =111 inn 

Examples— it, pretty, physic, busy, build, breeches, &c. 

IS. J j, g, dg, ge, dge, &c « j n yoy 

Examples— jet, gem, judgment, college, ridge, &c. 

17. K k, ck, c, ch,- che, Ik, &c '. ^ k n kick 

Examples- leek, lock, music, chorus, ache, walk, ^c. 

18. L 1, 11, Ie, sle, &c = 1 fi ^u?^ 

Examples -fail. All, ale, isle, &c. 

# 

19. M m, mb, mn, me, Im, gm, &c r= m n wiaiw 

Examples— am, lamb, hynm, home, psalm, phlegm, &c. 

20. K n, kn, gn, mn, pn, &c — n m noo7i 

Examples— need, knee, gnaw, mnemonic, pneumatics, &c. 

21. NG ng, n, ngue, &c = ng n si^i^r 

Examples— sing, sink, tongue, &c. 

22. 0, oe, ow, oa, ou, ew, ol, eau, ough, &c = 6 n old 

Examples— no, foe, low, boat, soul, sew, folk, beau, though, &c. 

23. o, a, au, oh, ow, ach, &c =3^ o n off 

Examples— on, want, laurel, John, knowledge, yacht, &c 

24f 01 oi, oy, uoy, uoi, oig, &c e= oi n oil 

Example— oil, Joy, buoy, quoit, poignant, &c. 

25. OU ou, ow, oub, ough, &c = ou h owt 

Examples— put, owl, doubt, bough, &c. 

26. P p, pe, pp, ough, &c. = p « peep 

Examples— keep, cape, trapped, hiccough, &c. 

27. Qq = k ir giieeu 

Example— queen = kween. 
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No. Letters and Digraphs. Sound. 

28. B r, IT, re, rrh, rps, rh, &c = r » roar 

Examples— ear, err, more, catarrh, corps, rhyme, &c 

29. S s, ss, ce, c, sc, sch, sw, ps, &c =8 ir see 

Examples— sit, pass, ice, ci^, scene, schism, sword, psalm, &c. 

80. SH sh, s, ss, c, ch, t, psh, &c = sh n «^oe 

Examples— shall, sugar, passion, social, chaise, motion, pshaw, Ac. 

31. T t, th, iw, pt, bt, &c =t II tout 

Examples— take, Thomas, two, veceipt, debt, &c. 

32. THth, tth, &c = th m ^igh 

Examples— thin, Matthew, &c. 

83. THth, the, &c = th h thy. 

Examples— booth, bathe, Ac. 

34. U u, iii, ew, iew, ieu, eau, yu, &c = ii n i^se 

Examples— use, suit, few, view, adieu, beauty, yule, Ac. 

35. U u, o, oe, 00, ou, iou, &c = il n i^s 

Examples — ^us, son, does, flood, double, conscious, &c. 

86. 00 00, o, wo, oe, ew, \i%, ou, ough, &c — 66 n food 

Examples — ooze, do, two, shoe, brew, true, soup, through, d:c. 

37. 00 00, u, o, oul, &c ; = oo n foot 

Examples— foot, full, woman, would, &c. 

88. V V, ve, f, ph, &c = v n vie 

Examples- vote, have, of, nephew, &c. 

39. W w, u, o, &c = w II way 

Examples— way, persuade, choir, &c. 

40. Xx = ks II ox 

Example— box = boks. 

41. Yy, i, j, &c * = y II year 

Examples— year, onion, hallelujah, &c. 

42. Z z, s, X, ss, &c a z •• 2eal 

Examples — zeal, has, Xenophon, scissors, &c. 

43. Z z, 8, ge, &c = zh II azare 

Examples— azure, vision, rouge, &c. ' 

It is not considered necessary to give here all the various digraphs 
used in our spellings. SuflBcient examples, however, are given to 
support the argument that our alphabet consists not of twenty-six 
letters only, but of numerous combinutiona of letters for single sounds 
and diphthongs, used in confusing v^-riety, in spelling words. 

Walker, in his " Pronouncing Dictionary," devotes seventy pages 
to an explanation of the "different sounds" of single letters and 
combinations. " Alas I " exclaims Mr. Ellis, " seventy pages for 
Englishmen to wade through before they can understand the use of 
their own alphabet !" 

When it is considered that by the addition of a few letters to the 
present deficient alphabet, *' we should obtain the power of converting 
every word in our language from a riddle into intelligible speech," it 
is surely a question which all friends of education should favor. 

Without alphabetic reform, there can be no satisfectory and 
complete " spelling reform." Some advantage would undoubtedly be 
gained from using letters and digraphs more consistently than in the 
present orthography ; but we must amend our alphabet first ; and then 
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— ^but not till then — ^wiU true, simple, and consistent spelling become 
a possibility. 

Enlaboed English Alphabet of Forty Letters, — a IiEtteb fob each 

Distinct Element in the Lanotjage. 



No. Letters. 








Examples. 


1. Ha 


sounded like 


& 


in 


ape^ pale, mate. 


.'2. A a 


II 


n 


II 


at, mat, cap. 


. 3. Aq, 


It 


ah 


II 


alms, father, palm. 


- 4. Bb 


II 


b 


II 


bit, ebb, rob. 


— 5. Cc 


II 


k 


II 


cape, cap, music. 


- C. Gg 


II 


ch 


fi 


choke, cheap, each. 


- 7. Dd 


II 


d 


II 


do, deed, did. 


8. 8 c 


II 


e 


II 


eel, seat, fee. 


9. Ee 


II 


e 


II 


ell, egg, bet. 


]0. Ff 


II 


f 


ff 


feel, iife, loaf. 


~ 11. Qg 


• 

ri 


er 


II 


give, gig, dog. 


- 12. Hh 


II 


ii 


II 


heat, hill, hope. 


-13. ^i 


II 


i 


II 


ice, bite, my. 


14. li 


II 


I 


II 


it, ill, fit. 


- 15. Jj 


II 


• 


II 


joy, judge, age. 


- 16. LI 


II 


1 


ri 


leap, lost, lull. 


17. Mm 


. M 


m 


ft 


me, maim, room. 


18. N n 


II 


n 


11 


no, nun, noon. 


- 19. TJi) 


II 


ng 


II 


sing, thing, long. 


-20. Oo 


II 


6 


II 


old, oak, post. 


-21. Oo 


II 


6 


II 


on, off, not. 


-22. 


II 


aw 


11 


all, law, ought. 


-• 23. erer 


" 


oi 


II 


oil, soil, boy. 


24. l^Ts 


II 


oa 


II 


out, round, now. 


■^ 26. Pp 


II 


P 


fi 


pale, peep, pipe. 


- 20. Kr 


n 


r 


fi 


rest, roar, rare. 


27. Ss 


ri 


s 


II 


see, hiss, gas. 


28. EJ 


II 


ah 


II 


she, show, hush. 


29. Tt 


11 


t 


M 


teem, take, taught. 


^ 30. Et 


II 


th 


II 


thigh, thin, oath. 


31. a d 


II 


tk 


II 


these, bathe, booth. 


'32. XIii 


II 


n 


II 


use, tune, new. 


- 33. Uu 


M 


fl 


It 


us, up, nut. 


34. TUm 


II 


00 


II 


ooze, pool, too. 


- 36. U u 


II 


I/O 


II 


foot, pull, push. 


36. Vy 


II 


V 


II 


vote, veer, rove. 


37. Ww 


II 


w 


II 


we, way, walk. 


38. Yy 


II 


y 


If 


yet, year, yawn. 


- 39. Zz 


II 


z 


II 


zeal, seize, ease. 


• 40. ^5 


II 


zh 


ft 


azure, vision, measure. 



The Names of the letters in the above Enlarged Alphabet are as follows :— a, at, aA, 
hee, cay, chay, cite, i, et, eff, gay, aiteh, I, U, jay, ell, em, en, ing, 6, oi, aw, oi (oil), ou 
(otUX pee, at, ess, ish, tee, Uh, thee, u, ui, 66, m (foot), vee, toay (double you), yay, ze 
(zed), zhee. 
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The seventeen new letters introduced in the Enlarged Alphabet 
are taken from the " phonetic " alphabet brought so prominently into 
notice some few years ago by Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, F.R.S., and Mr. Isaac 
Pitman. We employ these letters in the several senses approved by 
Mr. Ellis, in preference to a diflferent use of some of them at present 
made in Mr. Pitman's publications. The arrangeToent of the letters 
in the alphabet is our own. 

It will be observed that the new forms have been made to har- 
monise as much as possible with the twenty-three old letters ; and 
the sounds or values assigned to the letters are such as would most 
readily occur to any one accustomed to read English in the present 
orthography. 

Eegard to English usage determines the use of a, e, i, o, u for the 
short vowels in at, et, it, ot, ut, — ^' a '' being used for the long vowel 
sound in ape as the most suggestive form that can be fixed upon* for 
this sound, and a Romanised form of a being provided for the short 
vowel in apt 

In viewing this Enlarged Alphabet it should be borne in mind 
that what is needed is not a *^ new " alphabet in any acceptation of 
the term, but the present English Alphabet brought up to the levd of 
English requirements for the expression of English sounds and words. 
Hence, the ABC arrangement of the letters has been retained, in 
preference to separating vowels and consonants, and subdividing 
these again into long vowels, short vowels, and diphthongs, and the 
consonants into whispered and spoken, &c. — an arrangement adopted 
by Mr. Pitman in his phonetic shorthand and phonotypic alphabets, 
and which can very well be given in elementary teaching books. 

It is no part of our scheme to remodel the alphabet, but simply to 
extend or complete it, with the one practical object of amending 
English orthography, and of removing a great stumbling-block from 
the path of elementary learning and of the foreigner seeking to 
acquire our language. 

The reconstruction of the alphabet on an international instead of 
an English basis, which some contend for, may properly be left to a 
later period, which some are sanguine enough to hope for, when the 
hour of universal unity in all that is conventional shall have struck. 
Our aim is simply English Alphabetic and Spelling Reform. 



English Spelled as Pronounced with the Enlarged 

Alphabet of Forty Letters. 



The real elements of woi-ds are Sounds ; Letters are merely symbols of sounds. 
A change of Spelling is not a change of Language. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

1. In the following specimen of English Spelled as Pronounced, the letters ^'b^ c, d, 
f, g, h, j, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, v, w, y, z,'' are used each in the owe sense employed in 
tho common spellings 6e, can, «to,/or, ^o, hejoj^ &y, me, no, pay, roar, «iy, to, vie, 

tvQ.jf ye, cona. 

2. The new letters " g, t, d, f , 3, i)," are used instead of the digraphs in cfeiin, thm, 

then, Mow, assure, Idnff. 

3. The letters "a, e, i, 0, u, u," are used for the short vowel sounds heard in om, 
ell, tt, on, up, bull. 

4. The letters " q, a, e, e, o, ra, [, er, y, h," are used for the lonff vowels and 
dipthongs heard in oZms, agBj eel, aw\, oak, ooze, tee, cnl, out, iiae, 

5. There are two letters "a, .a,'' one of which is commonly used in the 
italic, and tbe other in the Roman style of printing. In the Enlarged Alphabet, 
**a, a,'' as the simpler forms, are employed for the short vowel in at; the more complex 
forms '^ a, a," being used for the long vowel in age. The capitals are "A" in at, and 
" a ''in age. 

G. The letter ^* g " represents always the one sound, as in ^0, tfisf, &c. The letter 
<' " has always the ^-sound, as in cape, of which sound it is the most frequent 
representative in the current spelling. 

7. The mark (' ) is used before the semi- vowels ^'1, m, n," when they form syllables 
of themselves, as in litV, spaz'm, of 'n. The parentheses {} are used to enclose words 
exhibited in the current spelling in the telt. 

8. There are no silent letters in words spelled as pronounced by means of the 
Enlarged Alphabet ; no digraphs } no contradictory modes of representing the same 
sounds. The same sound is always represented by the same symbol ; the same 
combination of symbols always represents the same sound under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

9. When the accent is not marked over the vowel, read as if it stood (1) on the last 
syllable hut one of all words of two syllables, and of all words ending in " ic " or 
*• ics," and of all words having " J, 3, or y '^ before their last vowel, and of all words 
having " q, a, e, e, o, ni, i, er, is " in their last syllable but one ; but (2) on the last 
syllable hut ttoo of all other words. 
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10. It is not considered necessary in a practical alphabet to mark by special types 
the tour modified or slightly prolonged vowel sounds, classed as distinct elements by 
some : — 1. the sound of a in ask, pass, Bath, dance. &c., sometimes called inter- 
mediate a, as being between the sounds of a in father and a in fat ; 2. short e as in 
met, lengthened in mercy, pcraon, service, &c., and occurring before the sound of r ; 
3. the vowel in fare, mare, chair, &c., occurring before r, slightly differing from 
a in fail, make, chain, &c. j 4. the vowel in urge, burst, occurring before r, distinct 
from u in t^p, but, &c. Where, for any special purpose, it may be considered 
desirable to mark these niceties or shades of difference in vowel sound, a dot may be 
placed over the vowel letters thus, " d, e, a,- li." 

11. There are two pronimciations of English, — the familiar, colloquial, less careful 
enunciation of words in ordinary intercourse ; and the more precise, distinct, de- 
liberate expression of words and syllables adopted by careful speakers and readers. 
In using the Enlarged Alphabet, writers will follow the more exact pronunciation 
of printed books, rather than individual or provincial peculiarities. In this way, 
from reading and writing words spelled as pronounced, according to a correct 
standard, the national pronunciation will be improved, and provincialisms will 
gradually die out. No attempt is made to exhibit the very indistinct utterance 
which many persons give to the vowels in unaccented syllables. 

12. " In just articulation," says Austin, " the words are not hurried over, nor melted 
together; they are neither abridged nor prolonged; they are not swallowed, nor are 
they shot from the mouth ; neither are they trailed, and then suffered to drop un- 
finished ; but they are delivered from the lips as beautiful coins are issued from the 
mint, deeply and accurately impressed, neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, 
sharp, perfectly finished." In the succeeding specimen, words Spelled as Pro- 
nounced are ^' beautiful coins, deeply and accurately impressed," and neatly and 
truly represented to the eye and the understanding, instead of the mere counter- 
feits which most words are in the current English orthography. 

13. The true elemental sounds or powers of the letters in the Enlarged Alphabet, 
distinct from the mere alphabetic names, should be learned, in order to read the text 
correctly. (See Enlarged Alphabet, page 46.; 



SPECIMEN. 



ae PROBLEM OV EDUCaZUN. 

It iz a gerig sjt tui de fildntropist tm mqrc de activ spirit wid hwiq de 
subject OV popitlar edncajun iz ny tac^n up, and de evident dezjr dat 
egzists omug Ic^rj clasez ov pep^l tui impqrt de blesigz ov edncajun tui 
de gratest posib^l number ov livig beigz. Yet, hwjl we canot but fel 
hjli gratiQd at de unanimiti hwiq prevalz, az tui d€ nesesiti ov edncatig 
de pep^l, and at de jeneral recognijun ov de fact dat de grater number 
ov criminalz qr tui be fend amug doz clasez hwiq qr wurst educated, ^r 
feligz ov gratificajun q^ sumhwot alad on Qndig suq grat diversiti ov 
opinyun in egzistens not onli az tui de maner in hwic; cdq,cajun Jud bG 

D 



English Spelled as Pronounced with the Enlarged 

Alphabet of Forty Letters. 



The real elements of woi-ds are Sounds ; Letters are merely symbols of sounds. 
A change of Spelling is not a change of Language. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

1. In the following specimen of English Spelled as Pronounced, the letters ^'b^ c, d, 
f, g, li, j, Ij m, n, p, r, s, t, v, w, y, z," are used each in the owe sense employed in 
the common spellings 6e, can, cfo,/or, ^o, /*e,yoy, &y, me, no, pay, roar, «iy, to, rie, 

tray, ye, sons. 

2. The new letters " g, t, d, f , 3, g," are used instead of the digraphs in cAain, </jin, 

Men, «^ow, aa^ure, kiw^. 

3. The letters "a, e, i, 0, u, u," are used for the ikort vowel sounds heard in am, 
ell, tt, on, up, bull. 

4. The letters " q, a, e, e, o, ui, i, er, y, h,** are used for the hmg vowels and 
dipthongs heard in oZms, ag'^^ eel, aw\ oak, ooze, tee, oti, otit, t«se. 

6. There are two letters "a, a,'' one of which is commonly used in the 
italic, and the other in the Roman style of printing. In the Enlarged Alphabet, 
*' a, a^ as the simpler forms, are employed for the short vowel in at; the more complex 
forms " a, a," being used for the long vowel in a^. The capitals are "A" in at, and 
« H " in a^fb, 

G. The letter '' g ** represents always the one sound, as in ^0, fjig^ &c. The letter 
<' '^ has always the ^-sound, as in cape, of which sound it is the most fi'equent 
representative in the current spelling. 

7. The mark (' ) is used before the semi- vowels *' 1, m, n,'' when they form syllables 
of themselves, as in litV, spaz'm, of V. The parentheses () are used to enclose words 
exhibited in the current spelling in the telt. 

8. There are no silent letters in words spelled as pronounced by means of the 
Enlarged Alphabet ; no digraphs ; no contradictory modes of representing the same 
sounds. The same sound is always represented by the same symbol ; the same 
combination of symbols always represents the same sound under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

9. When the accent is not marked over the vowel, read as if it stood (1) on the last 
8t/Uable but one of all words of two syllables, and of all words ending in " ic " or 
*• ics," and of all words having " J, 3, or y " before their last vowel, and of all words 
having *' q, a, e, e, o, m, i, e, ^ ** in their last syllable but one ; but (2) on the last 
syllable hU two of all other words. 
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10. It is not confiddered necessary in a practical alphabet to mark by special types 
the tour modified or slightly prolonged vowel sounds, classed as distinct elements by 
some: — 1. the sound of a in ask^ pass, Bath, dance. &c., sometimes called inter' 
mediate a, as being between the sounds of a in father and a in fat ) 2, short e as in 
met, lengthened in mercy, person, service, &c., and occurring before the sound of r ; 
3. the vowel in fare, mare, chair, &c., occurring before r, slightly differing from 
a in fail, make, chain, &c. ; 4. the vowel in urge, burst, occurring before r, distinct 
from u in wp, but, &c. Where, for any special purpose, it may be considered 
desirable to mark these niceties or shades of difference in vowel sound, a dot may be 
placed over the vowel letters thus, " d, e, a,- u." 

11. There are two pronunciations of English, — the fiskmiliar, coUoquial, less careful 
emmdation of words in ordinary intercourse ; and the more precise, distinct, de- 
liberate expression of words and syllables adopted by careful speakers and readers. 
In using the Enlarged Alphabet, writers will follow the more exact pronunciation 
of printed books, rather than individual or provincial peculiarities. In this way, 
from reading and writing words spelled as pronounced, according to a correct 
standard, the national pronunciation will be improved, and provincialisms will 
gradually die out. No attempt is made to exhibit the very indistinct utterance 
which many persons give to the vowels in unaccented syllables. 

12. " In just articulation," says Austin, " the words are not hurried over, nor melted 
together; they are neither abridged nor prolonged; they are not swallowed, nor are 
they shot from the mouth ; neither are they trailed, and then suffered to drop un- 
finished ; but they are delivered from the lips as beautiful coins are issued from the 
mint, deeply and accurately impressed, neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, 
sharp, perfectly finished." In the succeeding specimen, words Spelled as Pro- 
nounced are ^' beautiful coins, deeply and accurately impressed," and neatly and 
truly represented to the eye and the understanding, instead of the mere counter- 
feits which most words are in the current English orthography. 

13. The true elemental sounds or powers of the letters in the Enlarged Alphabet, 
distinct from the mere alphabetic names, should be learned, in order to read the text 
correctly. (See Enlarged Alphabet, page 46.; 



SPECIMEN. 



ae PROBLEM OV EDUCREUN. 

It iz a gerii) sjt tui de fildntropist tui mqrc de activ spirit wid hwiq de 
subject OV popitlar edncajun iz ny tac^n up, and de evident dezjr dat 
egzists amug lq;j elasez ov pep^l tui impqrt de blesigz ov edneajun tui 
de gratest posib^l number ov livig beigz. Yet, hwjl we canot but fel 
hjli gratlQd at de ttnanimiti hwig prevdlz, az tui de nesesiti ov edncatig 
de pep^l, and at de jeneral recognijun ov de fact dat de grater number 
ov criminalz qr tui be fend amug doz elasez hwig qr wurst educated, ^r 
feligz ov gratificajun q^ sumhwot alad on Qndig suq grat diversiti ov 
opinyun in egzistens not onli az tui de maner in hwic; cdq,cajun Jud bG 
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and it iz fer Sis rez^n 4at it iz jenerali distastfuil tui yng ^ildren, hwen 
prezented in de ferm ov gramar. Se mer acwizijun ov wnrdz and modz 
ov speg wid^t an ecsersjz ov de reflectiv facultiz, on de controri, prezents 
lit^l er no dificulti, and hwen laggwej can be so prezented, we continn- 
ali Qnd ev^n veri yug qildren maeig grat progres in it. Hens, hwjl a 
livig loggwej ma be tet tni qildren bj constantli prez^ntig it tui dem in 
conversajun, it iz a mqrc ov ignorans in a preseptor tui atemt te^ig a yug 
q|ld a ded laggwej, hwig can onli be tet bj bues, er ev^n de gramar ov 
hiz on laggwej, hwi^ iz a direct and continual apel tm hiz reflectiv 
facultiz. We spec ov qildren in de mas, not ov doz ecsepfunal casez in 
hwig de reflectiv pyerz qr erli developt, and hm qr, darfor, beter prep^rd 
fer sug studiz. Stil, ev^n fer sug ^ildren, it wiad be muq wjzer tni ecs- 
ersjz dar precojus reflectiv facultiz upon de varid and interestig materz 
ov nativral filosofi er fizics, hwi^ at de sam tjm apel tm dar perseptiv 
facultiz, and in hwiq de object and reziilt qr ezili aprejiab^l, dan tm gmz 
sug an abstract subject az de relajunz ov laggwej, and mor espejali ov 
a ded laggwej, ecsp^irnded az it so frecwentli iz, wid dat peciiJiar infelisiti 
ov ecsprejun hwiq cdracter|zez most gramarz and scml-bucs ov dis de- 
scripjun. Bj dus ecsclmsivli adresig a clas ov facultiz hwi^ qr not suf- 
ijentli rjp, we mis wun ov de grat amz ov edqcajun, de celig intm 
acfun el de facultiz ov de qjld. 

Redig, iz an ecsersjz ov de perseptiv erganz, but it iz veri fqr iBrom 
beig wun o? de simplest, and iz darfor b| no menz de ferst tig dat gil- 
dren Jud be tet ; da must lem wurdz and dar menigz, bj lesunz on 
objects, bef6r da qr tet de reprezentativz ov wurdz. It ma be veri ezi 
tm tec; a qjld tm red su^ simpT sentensez az ^^ It iz bj God we qr fed ; 
let us go de wa tm Grod ; de wa ov sin iz a bad wa ; we qr tm be led up 
tm God ; God iz not fqr of.^^ But eni wun hm redz dez firazez wid an 
I tm dar menig rqder dan tm de simplisiti ov dar syndz, wil se hy veri 
mu^ a gjld must hav ben tet bef6r he cud comprehend dem aqt, and 
hwot fels nofunz he mjt acwfr ov God bj tacig literali hwot iz onli ment 
tm be hjli metaforical ; and fels nojunz upon eni subject qr wurs dan 
nun at el. Se ^jld must be tet de menig ov |deaz, bef6r he iz tet de 
wurdz dat reprezent dem ; he must fel de wont ov a wurd and hav it 
supljd, and den noig de jdea and de wurd, it wil be ezi emif 'fer him tm 
lern tm red de wurd. Ferst ecsersjzez in redig Jud darfor be conQnd 
az mu^ az posib^l tm de ranj ov subjects hwig a gjld haz ben previusli 
te^^ and dis impljz dat a qjld Jud be tet sumtig bef6r hiz alfabet. fiQs 
pcmt iz ny mu^ atended tm in infant scmlz, eld6 de alfabet iz stil in- 
trodtjst sumhwot tm erli. 

Rjtig, iz an ecsers^z not onli ov de perseptiv, but elso ov de locomotiv 
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.facultiz, CLZ gided bj de perseptiv. It iz darfor mor dificult dan redifl, 
and, in pernt ov fact, we fjnd fq, hm rjt mecdnicali wel, in comparistu^ 
tm doz hui con red wid mecanical fasiliti. Stil, if de hand be trand in 
dreii), bef6r de qjld iz bret tm de rjtig tab^, he wil fjnd rjtig mug ezier 
dan he duz at prezent. 

Aritmetic, iz a grat advdns upon redig and rjtig. Sar iz a degr^ ov 
mental abstracjun in de considerajun ov number independentli ov de 
tigz numberd, hwiq iz distresigli dificult tm a gjld, and we belev dat fq, 
gildren arjv at dis |dea clerli ; and hens, eldo ab^l tm ecsecHt de me- 
canical prosesez ov aritmetic hwig da ma hav ben tet, da qr iisiiali 
incapabT ov solvig eni nq cwestyun involvig a prinsip^l hwig iz not in 
dar hues. 'Aritmetic iz jenerali comenst fqr tm sum. R yerz practis 
later on in Ijf, iz wiirt ten yerz beginig'at tm erli an aj. Az it iz, meni 
hm prosed from aritmetic tm matematics qr contmqali puz^ld, bec^z, 
not havii) sucseded in macig de ferst abstracjun ov numberz from tigz 
numberd, wid enidegre ov clernes, da qr uterli unab^l tm sez de necst 
grat abstracjun ov de operajunz on numberz from de numberz operated 
upon, hwig iz de fyndafun ov aljebra. 

3e edqcajun ov de mental facultiz never sesez ner iz ever complft ; 
it inust be rememberd dat at scud we can onli hop tm* eel dem intm 
pla, and set dem tm ware, levig de rest tm de gron man. 3e perseptiv 
facultiz wil never wont fer fiud az log az eni tig rem&nz tm be luct 
upon fer de ferst tjm, (ev^n de comunest objects wil be fsrnd fiol ov pqrts 
hwig hav nevier ben sen bj hqf mancjnd) ; and de reflectiv facultiz wil 
hav tm be ecsersjzd az log az dar iz eni sucsejun ov cezez, er comparisun 
ov objects tm be instituted. 

Up tm a veri resent period, edqcajun, az famijt in scmlz, woz con- 
siderd compl^t hwen it begdn and ended wid an imperfect tranig ov de 
perseptiv factdtiz. It wil be sed, dat in el yr public scmlz and colejez, 
and scmlz fer'de Iber erderz, a provijim for relijus edqcajun woz mad. 
Specig ov jiublic scmlz and colejez ov hwig we hav had persunal ecs- 
periens, we qr b^nd tm stat dat dis iz lit^l mor dan a delqgun; de so- 
celd relijus ediicajun woz entirli intelectqal. Diviniti lectqrz, sermunz, 
de nesesiti.ov atendig gurg, ov studiig evidensez ov felijun, ov constrmig 
de Grec Testament, ov lemig cdteciz'mz bj hqrt, and so fort, qr mer 
apelz tm de intelect, and not tm de feligz. We must atribqt dis tm 
de wont ov a proper distigcjun beig jenerali mad betw^n de intelectqal 
and moral facultiz ov man, so dat men wer led h\ a confq3un ov jdeaz 
tm empW intelectqal wepunz fer actig upon moral feligz. 8v^n niy, 
hwen atenjun iz pf erfioli, na, panfudi directed tm de subject ov relijus 
^dqcajun,. dis CQnfq^ua ov ^deaz egoists tm sug.'an ecstent, ddt dogmo^ 
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tiz^m iz conftmded wid rdijirn, and de incidcajTm ov favorit teoriz iz 
mor streniiTisli contended fer dan de ineuleajun ov relijns feligz. Az 
dar qr " meni manjnnz ^^ in hev^n^ let us in qariti hop dat dar qr meni 
rodz ledii) tin dem^ and trust dat de hqrt ov God iz wjder dan de hq^l; 
ov man. 

Ke edncajun ov de moral facultiz iz oz uncwestyunabli de most im- 
portant pqrt ov de hoi cors, az it iz unfiSrtitnatli de most neglected, 
ae moral facultiz ma be conv&ientli clast under ttti hedz, de Senti- 
ments and de Propensitiz : h\ de farmer we qr razd tm godz^ b| de 
later we qr degraded tm bests ; bj de jont and proper acjun ov de tifi, 
we qr mad noVl moral men, sqted tm de sercumstansez bj hwig we qr 
surynded. 

ae sentiments embr&s dat dezjr tm dm rjt, from a sol luv ov rjt, in- 
dependentli ov eni secondori er relijus motiv, hwig we ^nd displdd in 
men emif tm fecogniz its egzistens, eld6, aids! it iz so rar, dat veri meni 
gud men hav den^d de egzistens ov suq a felii) ; elso de nesesiti ov ac- 
nolejii) and reverensig a God az sqpr^m director ov moral acjunz ; elso 
a felo-felli) hot wid de jerz ond soroz ov uderz, rezultii) in simpati and 
activ benevolens, and so on. Amui) de propensitiz, we Qnd de onimol 
impuls n&eseri fer de propagajim ov tst spefez, wid de coresp6ndii) soJqI 
cfecjunz; elso de.propensiti tm et and drigc neseseri tm de supcSrt ov 
IJf ; elso de impuls tordz contenjun and destrucfun, so neseseri in barig 
up ogenst and overcumig de ilz bj hwig we ma be sunrnded ; wid ficsiti 
ov purpus fer cariig jst ^r dezjnz. We dm not atemt a perfect enqmer- 
ajun her, fer we qr onli penig a Jert esa, not an elaboret tretis ; we onli 
wij tm insft de te^er tm studi, not tm suplj him wid el de recwizit ma- 
terialz. It iz cler dat eg ov de propensitiz hwig we hav sumd up, iz 
capabl ov gros abqs ; and Kbertiniz'm, senjqaliti, glutoni, drugcennes, 
cw6relsumnes, vjolens, obstinosi, qr wurdz so jenerali understdd dat. 
fq cud misapl| dem, and yet so hqrd tm be understiid dat fq cud hav 
penetrated intm dar menig wid^t dctqal ecsperiens : dez qr de abqsez 
ov doz propensitiz we hav menjund. But ev'n de moral sentiments 
admit ov abqs. ae dezjr tm dm rjt ma merj intm an imbesiliti ov pur- 
pus er mental deprejun; fron^ a fer lest, dm el we con, hwot we dm wil 
be rog. Cv'n de relijus felig ma beciim bigotri and intolerans, er de- 
jenerat intm gros sqperstijun ; and de benevolent man ma of n overMc 
justis in jenerositi. ae problem ov de teger den, de grat and dificult 
problem hwig he haz so dgcjusli tm solv, consists in de gjdig and regq- 
latig ov dez^ moral facultiz, celig dem intm acJun hwen dermant, (far 
nun iz. bad in itself,) and tranig dem bj constant habit tm act in dat 
P^ect hqrm^; wid eQ uder^ T^yti^ we can not fal tm reco^z oz di^r 
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Macerz benevolent d&zjn. And dis moral tranig must comens at de 
eriiest period, for habits hjli condrtsiv tm de dezjrd reziilt ma be indi- 
cated and enf6rst ev^n bef(5r a gjld can spec. 

We hav dus cursorili glanst at de prinsipal voluntari fugcjunz ov 
man hwig must be considerd h\ de educator — de fizical, de moral, and 
de intelectnal. It wil be, ov cors, wun ov de diitiz ov de edncajunalist 
and teger, tui egzdmin hwot dez facultiz qr in detal : 

3e edHcaJun hwiq we contemplat, iz universal, unlimited b| najun, 
relijun, or cast. H human beig, az sug, iz pozest ov serten voluntari 
fugcjunz, and it iz de biznes ov an edncajunal sistem, az suq, tm ecsjt, 
tran, and regnJlat el ov dem. It iz not ediicajun tm teg a pqrticitlar 
trad er handiwurc ; na, it iz not ev^n ediicaJun tm prepdr de mjnd wid 
storz ov lernig for sum pqrticiilar cors ov l|f. EdiicaJun iz prjor tm, 
and coinsident wid, el suq merli avocajunal tiiijun. 3.^ feld must be 
plyd and harod, irigated and mani^rd, befor eni crop can be son. Bj 
edHcafim we ply, haro, irigat, and manitr de voluntari fiigcjunz ; we 
mac dem supl and redi far apjun. in eni pqrticiUar maner. Hwen dis 
iz dun, we can and we must best6 mor atenjun upon wun pq;'ticiilar 
cors dan upon uderz, but ev^n den it iz fels polisi, it iz most subversiv 
ov de teori and gryndwurc ov edncajim, tm let de uder facultiz Ij com- 
pletli falo, hwjl wun set qr espejali trand. Rotajun ov crops for de 
land, and rotajun ov emplerment fer de mjnd, qr de trm teoriz tm put 
in practis. It iz veri important dat it Jud be bom in mjnd, mor 
espejali in considerig de cwestyun ov Najunal edqcajun, dat de.object 
iz not tm fit a iit fer eni wun pqrticqlar Ijn ov Ijf, but fer eg and everi 
Ijn ov Ijf intm hwig he ma be tron b^ sercumstansez. 

Ny, it iz cwjt cler dat everi man et tm hav a proper nolej ov hiz 
fizieal pyerz, tm hav a Ijvli sens ov moraliti and relijun, and dat jen- 
eral acwdntans wid de tmlz and prosesez ov nolej, hwig fits him fer 
subsecwentli undertdcig eni pqrticiilar studi. On dis pant, we prop<5z 
enterig a lit'l farder intm detal. 

Ferst, den, a teqer iz tm eel de fugcjunz ov hiz pqpilz intm acjun. 
ais iz not dun bj simpli telig de pqpil tm egzert himself. Mor dan 
pregig iz recw^rd ; a stimitlus must be aded. Sis haz log ben pers^vd, 
but de stranjest erorz hav ben comited in de gcrs ov a stimqlus. 3.e 
older pedagogz, hm livd in an aj ov fors, s^m tm hav apljd de mod ov 
prosedig in jeneral qs fer ecs}tig locomojun in hersez and asez, and 
held Tst de rod in terorem. Az men begin tm tigc ov edqcajun, it iz 
satisfactori tm ^nd dat de ran ov teror posez awL 3.e wescest ov eJ 
indqsments tm ^lac a persun agcjus tm dui enitig, iz tm pimif hiw ^* 
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not dmii) it, and tm mac dat punijment cerporeol. Ss t^mporori in- 
conveniens ov a bio, er a flogig, iz mug les pnnijment tm a serten clas 
ov bcrz, dan lemig dar lesimz on el ocasunz wud be. 3a hav tm egzert 
demselvz tm lem, de bio cumz widyt eni egzerjun on dar pqrt. S.e jd^l 
bcr iz not stimitlated tm egzerjun, de dul bcr beciimz hoples, de spirited 
bcr rezents. Se stimnJus necst trjd, woz emitlajun. Sis woz a veri 
diferent afiur. Her woz a pozitiv felig ov de stroggest eind, wun hwiq 
iz non tm egzert a vast inflmens upon el ^r acjunz, de dez^r ov praz, 
hwig cud be directli tugt. It woz tm be ecspected dat dis sistem wud 
sucsfdbeter dan de uder. H pozitiv distigcjun acrmig iBrom egzerjun, 
cud not fal ov dnimatig a iit tm mac egzerjun. Hens we q^ not at el 
surpr^zd at herig de gud efects ov scmlz in hwig de emitlajun sistem 
prevfilz. 3e gud efects qr sed tm consist in a Ijf and animajim amug 
de pupilz, a grat amynt ov voluntari egzerjun, an agz^eti tm acwjr 
nolej, fer de sac ov acwjrig distigcjim ; and a contrast iz dren betw^n 
de flogig and de prazig sistem, betwen de urjig and entjsig, mug in fa- 
vor ov de later. And yet de emujajun sistem haz veri important and 
veri serius drebacs, in comparisun wid hwig its advantejez q^ but smel. 
Let us not be misunderstild ; we consider de emitlajun sistem a grat 
and most dez|rabl advdns on de sistem ov teroriz'm. We wiligli yeld 
it de pqm : we tigc it haz estdblijt its sxiperioriti beydnd de posibiliti 
ov cwestyun ; but we asert dat it cont&nz elements widin it subversiv 
ov sum ov de veri ferst macsimz ov ediicdjunaliz'm — elements hwig Jo 
dat its contrjverz, in dar agzjeti tm ecsjt, had cwjt overliict de impor- 
tant pcmts, hwot da had tm ecsjt, and tm hwot object de ecsitment 
woz tm led. 

3e dezjr ov praz, iz wxm ov de most activ human sentiments. It iz 
displdd in a tyzand lit^l waz, hwig qr so comun az tm be elmost unr 
mc^rct. ae brjt i, de flujt gee, de gat, de mojun ov de hed, de dres, de 
engajig maner, er de host, qr sum ov de everi-da mqrcs ov dis rmlig 
pajun. Fer hwot duz de statsman gefli labor ? hwot qr lerelz, distigc- 
Junz, rages, medalz, x^nifermz, encomiumz, tagcs ov de najun, glori, 
onor, and so forfc in infinitum, but direct ecsjtments ov de luv ov praz ? 
Sosjeti iz elredi tm mug infected bj dis feverij dezjr ov distigcjim; its 
tets and feligz qr onli tm pron tm fel iutm dis gonel. Eni wxm, dar- 
for, hm vuz ediicajun az a hoi, hm Aivi not ociipj himself in devjzig 
planz fer stimqlatig de intclectnal act' /iti ov hiz pupU al6n, but paz 
a dit Jar ov atenjun tm hiz moral condijim, must pers^v dat de dezjr 
ov praz and distigcjun, de felig ov qvalri and emuJaJun, iz not wun tm 
be vigorusli ecs^ted, not wun tm be cept in a constant stat ov feverij 
pctiviti, not wun tm be forst intui de ferst plas amug motivz. o^ "<'ti^ 
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de be-el and end-el ov ^r cors ov Ijf. On de contrari, it iz, from its 
veri natiir, from its veri ecsjtabiliti, and its on spontanius activiti, wun 
ov doz facultiz hwig most recwjr ji^dijus regiilafun, hwiq hav mor frs- 
cwentli tm be gect dan encurejd, mor frecwentli tui bs tron intui de 
bacgrynd dan bret si intm strog relef, and, insted ov beig prop6zd az 
de veri gol tm be regt, mad tm giv plas tm doz hier feligz hmz pozijim 
it iz onli tm redi tm nziirp. Hens eni sistem hwig encurejez emiijajun 
and de luv ov praz az de gef motiv and stimiiJus tm intelectiitcd egzerjun, 
iz a bad sistem, hwig sdcrifjsez de most important pq^rt ov ediicajun, 
(de proper regtijajun ov de moral feligz) tm de vaniti ov prodi^sig grat 
intelectnal activiti, an imperfect il-developt sistem, content wid a most 
wun-sjded sucses. Sis it wud be if it onli undiiJi enciirejd de luv ov 
praz ; but hwen we consider de varius micst feligz hwig qr bret intm 
acjun h\ emitlajun, — de felig ov rjvalri, envi, il-wU at beig overcum, 
rejcrsig at anuderz defet, vecsajun ov spirit in log continiid trjalz, tm- 
geder wid de hoplesnes hwig doz hm hav of n fald ecsperiens in el dar 
eforts, we must acnolej dat a sistem ov emitlajun iz a veri bad scml ov 
moraliti. 

But dar iz ev^n an intelectiial vq, on liwig a sistem ov emqlajun wud 
ap^r fels. Se motivz ov acJun beig merli tm acw|r distigcjun, tm tac 
plasez, win prjzez, gan aplez, obt&n de aprmval ov frendz and mqsterz, 
or at best tm plez doz we luv, de endt^rig motivz, doz hwig must cum 
intm acJun hwen scml-daz qr over, at de penalti ov edqcafun sesig 
hwen de scml dor clozez, qr neglected, ign6rd, unfosterd. S,z qt iz 
'turnd upon de wurld wid no uder ^dea dan dat el he duz iz tm distig- 
gwij himself: dis iz hiz onli scml lesun ; and if he Qndz no oportqniti 
oV so dmig, no menz ov acwjrig de apl^z ov de wurld er ov hiz frendz, 
hiz motiv fer egzerjun iz gon, and he sigcs. 

3e flogig stimqlus den we reject oz bqrbarus and absurd; de prazig 
stimqlus we renras az teoreticali fels, and grynded on a pqrjal vq ov 
de recwizits ov edqcafun. Hy qr we, den, tm eel el de voluntari fagc- 
Junz ov a gjld, er eni ov dem, intm acJun ? Hwot iz de stimqlus tm 
be apl|d ? It iz yr beW dat eni wun stimqlus apljd indiscriminatli tm 
el de facultiz must fal. " Dm so and q wil be prazd. Dm so and j wil 
luv q, Dm so becSz i asc q. Dm so bec^z qr fqder hm haz dun so mug 
fer q recwjrz it ov q. Dm so bec^z it iz de dqti ov a gud sitizen. Dm 
so bec^z it iz rjt, just, cjnd, bec^z it iz de le ov God,^^ el dez motivz qr 
pqrjal, wU act diferentli on diferentli constitqted m|ndz, wU onli pro- 
dqs a serten degr£ ov efect in eni wun ov dem, and, h\ givig de pres^- 
dens tm wun pqrticqjar clqs ov facultiz, tend tm destra de hqrmoni ov 
ol dc human facultiz hwig it iz de gef object ov edqcajun tm estdbli/, 
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38 motiv hwiQ iz al6n Ijcli tui hav permanent sucs^^ iz de pleji^r 
rcaniltig from de egzerjimz mad. It iz a pozitiv plesitr tin most ^ildren 
tni run, J^t, Iqf, pla ; da mniv dar limz wid a vjolens dat wud sum fa- 
teg and egz^st on adult, from de mer satisfacjun ov duiii) so ; da de^t 
in a dificulti overcum, but q;* stil mor deljted bj de proses ov over- 
cumii) it. Let de bcr Jae of de tramek ov scuil, and \i wil se him drnii) 
dat in hwi^ he tacs pleji^r, and dat onli. It iz de prinsip^l hwig iz rec- 
ogn|zd bj de emulafun sistem, eld6 it iz conQnd in dis sistem tm de sol 
gratificajun ov de luv ov praz. It iz de biznes ov de educator, tui dis- 
cuver metudz far macig eg tig hwig he recwjrz ov a gjld tm dui, agre- 
ab^l tm dat gjld tm perform, not b^ de promis ov ftitiir reward or praz, 
but h\ de veri perfermans. We belev dat dis can be acomplijt, but not 
widyt mug trub^l, mug ferbarans, mug jujment, mug nolej ov caracter, 
grat intelectiial and moral cwolitiz, on de pqrt ov de teger. . . 

3e abiiv qr sum hints, rqder far de sac ov ilustrajun dan az an ecs- 
planajun ov a metod tm be pursed, er de c^nd ov plan hwig haz tm be 
addpted in solvig de problem ov ediicajun. Practical detalz we lev tm 
doz practical! engijd in de wurc ov ediicaJun. 

Hwil we ddvocat de introducjun ov a ganj in de mod ov reprezentig 
de IggliJ laggwej, az wun ov de most important ajugcts ov edncajun, 
we qr fuli aw&r dat Redig and Rjtig alon qr fqr from beig de hoi, er 
ev^n a consiierab^l porjun, ov edqcajun. fl ralrod iz not comers, not 
sivilizajun, not mqtqal imprmvment, not bruderli luv; but dat a 
fosilitajun in de menz ov intercors iz ov de gratest impertans in de 
advdnsment ov el dez, iz imdenjaVl. Redig and rjtig qr de rodz on 
hwig we travel tm edqcajun ; in mendig and imprmvig dem, darfor, 
we render edqcajun mor acsesibl, and bj diminijig de t^m nis spent on 
de rod, we incr& de tjm hwig can be spent at irr plas ov destina/un. 
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English Spelled as Pronounced, a Means of 
attaining the present Reading and Spelling 
more easily. Experiments in Teaching, &c. 



\^ the foregoiDg specimen of English Spelled as Pronounced^ we have a 
practical exemplification of what English spelling might be made in our 
general literature, by the aid of a completed alphabet and the use of 
letters in definite senses in words ; by means of which foreigners and 
others, in any part of the world, might readily attain to a correct 
pronunciation of Euglish from printed books, with but little help fron) 
masters or teachers ; and by which, also, the shameful hindrance to 
educational progress in all our elementary schools, occasioned by 
the present orthography, might be easily and effectually removed. 

That some such remodelling of our alphabet and spelling as that 
which we present, will, sooner or later, be adopted, when the question 
comes to be properly understood by the community, admits of little 
doubt. The amended spelling has only to be tised in order to be 
appreciated ; and however subordinate the place which it may at first 
occupy, its inherent worth will infallibly raise it to its proper position 
in the end. 

Before anyone proceeds to pronounce judgment upon the new 
spelling, it is requisite that he should first realise the proper sound of 
each letter, separately, as well as in combination. Without this ne- 
cessary preliminary, he will only ??iis-read the spellings, on the " look 
and say " principle, after the fashion of the current orthography, and 
fail to appreciate or do justice to the new method. Such is the pre- 
judice of the eye, that most readers will naturally feel a preference for 
spellings with which they have been long familiar, — for words spelled 
NOT as pronounced ; but the just verdict of the understanding as 
between /a&e spelling and true — the real point at issue — cannot in the 
main be otherwise than favorable to the latter. 
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On this point, Professor Max Miiller, in his "second series of 
" Lectures on the Science of Language/' delivered at the Eoyal Insti- 
tution, London, speaks with no uncertain sound, *' I ought not," says 
the Professor, page 97, "to omit here to mention the valuable services 
rendered by those who, for nearly twenty years, have been laboring in 
England to turn the results of scientific research to practical use, in 
devising and propagating a new system of ' Brief Writing and True 
Spelling,* best known under the name of the Phonetic Reform. I feel 
convinced of the truth and reasonableness of the principles on which 
that reform rests ; and as the innate regard for truth and reason, how- 
ever dormant or timid at times, has always proved irresistible in the 
end, enabling men to part with aU they hold most dear and sacred, 
whether com laws, or Stuart dynasties, or papal legates, or heathen 
idols, I doubt not that the effete and corrupt orthography will follow 
in their train. Nations have before now changed their numerical 
figures, their letters, their chronology, their weights and measures ; 
and it requires no prophetic power to perceive that what at present is 
pooh-poohed by the many, will make its way in the end." 

" Why," asks a writer in " Chambers's Encyclopoedia," "should not 
some national measure be adopted to correct the anomalies of. our 
spelling ? Such a work was undertaken by the Spanish Academy in 
the middle of the last century, and carried out so efficiently that, at 
the present day, the pronunciation of any word in Spanish is deter- 
mined with certainty by every reader who merely knows the phonetic 
value of the alphabetic characters. The writing of the Italian, Dutch, 
and many other languages, has also been successfully phoneticised. 
A similar result would be attained in English, if the work were sub- 
mitted to a competent tribunal, and if such changes as might be found 
necessary were duly sanctioned by authority." ^ 

The following testimony from the late Sir John Bowring, LLD., 
F.R.S., written shortly before his decease, will be read with interest, 
as coming from an eminent scholar and linguist : — 

Olabemont, Ezetbb, 

29a August, 1872. 
Dbab Sm, 

I am glad to receive a copy of your pamphlet on '^ The 
Spelling Hindrance in Elementary Education,'^ in which you so well expose the in- 
adequacy and inaptitude of our alphabet for our lingual wants. A language derived 
from so many sources could never be properly provided for by the Boman alphabet, 
with the simple addition of the W— a double V or U. Priestly influence in Poland 
introduced only 26 letters to represent 42 sounds. The same influence, that of the 
Qreek instead of the Bomim Ghnrch, gave to the Catholic dliJtricts on the Danube, 
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tlie superfluous Slavonic alphabet, which has a dozen utterances unknown to the 
Romans. We are sadly behind as compared , or rather contrasted, with other 
nations, and I wish you all success. 

Not only for ourselves, but for others, we ought to £Eu:ilitate the accurate pro- 
nunciation of our language, considering that next to the Chinese, it is the most 
extensively used language in the world, and spread over &r more distant regions. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. Gbobgb WrrHBRS. JOHN BOWRINa 

It is not likely that a change from the present orthography to a 
"better state of things will be brought ahout by any sudden substitution 
of the one mode of spelling for the other, in all our printed books and 
newspapers. Both systems, the old and the new, must grow together 
for a time. The present and the next generation will have two alpha- 
bets and modes of spelling to learn : this is the maximum of the in- 
evitable evil which attends all innovations. But if the new and 
simpler mode of spelling can be made to facilitate the attainment of 
the present difl&cult and complex method ; and if, also, the whole time 
employed in learning the two methods would be less, and the result 
obtained hetter, than when only the one (present) spelling is employed, 
there would be a practical gain to the community which should lead 
to the adoption of the simplified spelling at once, in the earlier stages 
of instruction, in all our elementary schools. It is this aspect of the 
question, more especially, that we propose to present in this chapter. 

Writing in the " Educational Times," some few years ago, Dr. E. G. 
Latham remarked on this point : — " I consider the question how far a 
hnmoledge of the new spelling facilitates progress in the old, as one of 
great practical importance ; since such is the question upon which not 
only the moderate advocates of phonetic spelling may meet half-way 
with its more enthusiastic supporters, but one which may fairly be 
entertained as an educational question, by a decided opponent to its 
application to gramnjar, etymology, legal documents, and general 
literature. I say, that as a simple educational question, this is a view 
that thestaunchest advocate of spelling as it is, rather than of gelling 
03 it ought to he, might entertain. Nay more, I may add, that if it 
can be proved that the shortest way of learning the present system is 
to begin with the phonetic, it is an educational question which should, 
and probably vrill be entertained." 

The same eminent authority, writing to the " Athenaeum," on 
another occasion, observes : — " All objections to change (in spelling) 
on the matter of theoretical propriety, are as worthless as they ever 
could be thought to be. The present writer is prepared with facts by 
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which he could verify the following position : — that if a child were 
taught at first on the phonetic principle, and, hj graduated lessons 
hrought up to a compreliension of the present orthogra]ihy, his reading 
would be taught in half the time, with half the trouble, — and conse- 
quently half the risk of having a distaste for learning engendered by 
the difficulties of his first studies — involved in the present system.'* 

EXPEtllMENTS IN TEACHING, &C. 

To refer briefly to some of the experiments in teaching that have 
been made with the Phonetic or Reading Eeform system, so designated 
by Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.E.S.:— 

" The difficultv in teachinfj and learning: to read English," observes 
Mr. Ellis, "arises from the style of spelling, which is apparently 
phonetic, or governed by the sounds of words, but really historical, 
composed of several different and opposed phonetic systems, and re- 
taining many letters which have long ceased to have any phonetic 
value whatever. The consequent confusion is so great in English, that 
no rules or classification can be given by which the sound of a word 
can be readily or invariably deduced from the spelling, or the spelling 
from the sound. Despite all efforts that are made to give a child a 
clue to such a labyrinth, the practical result of all systems of teaching 
to read hitherto proposed, however much it may have been masked, 
has been for the teacher to point to a word, and mention the sound. 

"The first process, therefore, is to get rid of this chaos at one 
stroke, and to present the child with an adequate phonetic alphabet, 
containing a letter for each sound in the language. These letters are 
taught gradually, a few at a time, by theix powers only, and not by 
their usual names.* The child is led from the first to combine them 
into words ; and he finds the process so easy, certain, and amusing, 
never leading to any failure or disappointment, that he soon acquires 
dexterity. The Prirmr is mastered within three months at most. The 
children then proceed to practice this phonetic reading for some time, 
till they can read with fluency, /r(?m. the general look of the word, and 
not from considering the powers of its letters. Three more months at 
most are required for this stage. When this power of fiuenJt reading 
in phonetic print is acquired (and not till then, or the whole system 
will fail), books in the ordinary print, suited to their capacities, are 
put into the children's hands, and they are told to read them. Each 
word which they fail to guess is told them immediately, but it isfonnd 
that children are mostly able to read the ordinary print without any 

*It is better to teach both tlie names and the powers of the letters, in condacting classes. 
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further instruction. The ease of this transition from phonetic to 
Romanic or ordinary print depends (1) on the child's ability to read 
phonetically " from the look of the word ; " (2) on the general 
resemblance between the phonetic and Romanic words. The latter 
resemblance is so great that most persons who can read Romanically 
(that is, in the ordinary spelling) cad read a phonetic book without 
previous instruction. The time necessary for completing this stage 
may be taken, at longest, as two months ; so that the whole time of 
learning to read in the ordinary print, on the Reading Reform system, 
may be reckoned at five hours a week for dght months. The whole 
task has, in many cases, been accomplished in less time, even in three 
months ; on the other hand, in one school where it is used, eleven 
months are occupied, as the master finds it advantageous in other 
respects to keep the pupil longer at phonetic reading. But only 
one hour a day is required, leaving all the other hours for oral instruc- 
tion, for object lessons, arithmetic, singing, drawing, general explana- 
tions, physical and moral training, — in short, all that can be 
accomplished without books. If it is considered necessary to teach 
from books, those printed phonetically can be employed in tuition 
after the third month. If, then, a child remains eighteen months at 
school, it gains all but one hour a day for the first eight months, and 
all the time of the last ten months, for something else but reading, for 
the object to which reading is subservient. This is the economy of 
time effected by the Reading Reform, when estimated at its lowest ; 
the real gain is much greater. These conclusions are the results of an 
extensive series of experiments, conducted, under various circum- 
stances, with a view of testing the efficiency of the Reform." 

Mr. Ellis summarises the results of experiments that have been 
made in the following four statements : " Careful experiments in 
teaching children of various ages and ranks, and even pauper and cri- 
minal adults, have established — 

"First, That pupils may be taught to read books in phonetic 
print, slowly but surely, in from ten to forty hom's ; and will attain 
considerable fluency after a few weeks* practice : 

" Secondly, That when the pupils have attained fluency in reading 
from phonetic print, a very few lessons suffice to give them the same 
fluency in reading ordinary print : 

" Thirdly, That the whole time necessary for imparting a know- 
ledge of both phonetic and ordinary reading, does not exceed eight 
months for children of average intelligence between four and five years 
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of age, taught in class at school not more than half an hour to an hour 
each day ; and that in this time an ability to read is acquired, superior 
to that usually attained in two or three times the period on the old 
plan, while the pronunciation of the pupil is much improved, his 
interest in his study is kept aHve, and a Ipgical training of enduring 
value is given to his mind by the habitual analysis and synthesis of 
spoken sounds : 

"Fourthly, That those taught to read in this manner acquire the 
art of ordinary spelling more readily than those instructed on the old 
method." 

EXPEKIMENT in EDINBURGH. 

The following extract is from the Eeport of the Annual Examina- 
tion of Mr. Williams's Secular School, held at Edinburgh, in July and 
August, 1851. The fees (4d. a week), remarks Mr. ElHs, proclaim the 
character of its frequenters, children of the thriftier working classes, 
not comparable to the inmates of ragged schools, but far from being 
the brightest and most intelligent of children ; in fact, fit average 
children for making an experiment upon : — 

'* Before commencing the examination in reading, Mr. Williams 
explained that an experiment had been made during the last session, 
of teaching the youngest children to read through the phonetic system. 
One of the most serious obstacles to the extension of education in this 
country arises from the difficulties of English orthography. On 
account of the variable and arbitrary value of the letters of our 
alphabet when combined to form words, nearly half the period devoted 
to school by the children of the working classes is spent in merely 
learning to read and speU. Thus, the letter A has eight meanings, E 
has eight, I has seven, twelve, U nine, Y five, C six, J four, T four, 
&c., and not one letter has a fixed value. The whole twenty-six 
letters represent one hundred and seventeen sounds, thus averaging 
four and a half each ; and no rules can be given to determine, with 
any degree of certainty, when they shaU represent one and when 
another of these sounds. Simple sounds are represented sometimes 
by one letter, sometimes by another, frequently by most inconsistent 
combinations of letters, and this in so arbitrary and variable a manner 
as to render reduction to general rules impossible. 

" In consequence of these complications in our orthography, double 
the time is consumed in learning to read English that is required in 
the schools of Germany and Italy to learn to read in the languages of 
those countries ; for, in German and Italian, the letters of the alphabet 
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have nearly a fixed and uniform value. The Phonetic Alphabet* 
consists of forty characters, each having an invariable value, and re- 
presenting one of the elementary sounds, by the combination of which 
all English words are formed. In teaching them they are named by 
the sounds they represent, and thus to spell a word is but to pronounce 
it slowly and analytically. Under this* system no letter ever changes 
its value, and no word can be spelled in two different ways. All the 
characters of the common alphabet are used in the phonetic alphabet 
(except k, q, and x), and their most frequently occurring signification 
in the common orthography is the one they represent in the phonetic. 
The additional phonetic characters very closely resemble the conmion 
letters, so that the words formed by them are very similar in shape to 
those commonly used. It is upon this resemblance that the application 
of the phonetic system as an introduction to the common reading, de- 
pends. The fluent reader does not speU the words as he reads, but 
recognises each word as a whole by its shape ; and it was stated by the 
inventors and advocates of phonetic spelling, that children might be 
taught to read phonetically in one-third or one-fourth of the time re- 
quired to learn common spelling, and that from the resemblance in the 
shape of the words of the one system to those of the other, the tran- 
sition from the phonetic to conmion reading would be very easy. 

" The experiment above referred to was instituted with a view of 
testing the correctness of this statement Accordingly, the parents of 
a few of the children were consulted, and, their approbation having 
been given, a small phonetic reading class was commenced in Septem- 
ber last, composed of children from four to five years of age, and just 
beginning to learn to read. There was in the school another class, 
composed of children from one to two years older, who, a twelve- 
month before, had begun learning to read on the old systeuL In 
about seven or eight months, the children of the phonetic class oould 
read books printed in the phonetic type quite as well as these latter 
children could read books printed in the usual type. The phonetic class 
had decidedly the advantage of the others in correctness of pronuncia- 
tion, as well as in the interest they exhibited in the mere act of 
mechanical reading and spelling ; for spelling long words was to them 
merely building them up out of the elementary sounds the sigi^ repre- 
sented, and when they rightly applied the few simple rules they 
had learned, they were never disheartened by failure — reading and 

* The alphabet here referred to is, except in the arrangement of the letters, practi* 
eally the same as the Enluged Alphabet employed in the preceding pages. 
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spelling being, in fact, rendered purely synthetical and analytical 
exercises as regards sounds. 

" At the end of the eighth month, the phonetic class commenced 
common reading. They were at first assisted by the use of similar 
lessons printed in the phonetic character with which they were 
familiar ; but the phonetic key was gradually dispensed with as they 
became able to read without it. Before the close of the present 
session (eleven months after commencing the system), the phonetic 
1 class had overtaken, in common reading, the other class which had been 
\ about double the time engaged in that study. This result was exhi- 
bited to the audience by the phonetic class having first shewn their 
attainments in phonetic reading and spelling, and then in common 
reading; and then the other class above referred to having read from 
the same book, it became evident that the phonetic class could read 
quite as well as the other. 

" In consequence of -the success of this experiment, it is proposed 
in future to teach all those children who commence their education at 
this school to read phonetically for the first twelve-month at least, 
and then to pass them on to the common orthography, when their in- 
tellectual powers have been sufficiently trained by the logical method 
of phonetic spelling, and the object lesson they receive, to comprehend 
the common system." 

In the Third Annual Eeport of the above School, 1852, p. 30, it is 
stated — *' The experiment of teaching reading through the medium of 
the phonetic system has been tried, and has been found so successful 
that it has been permanently adopted. The further eocperience of seven 
months which have passed since the examination took place fuUy con- 
firms what is there stated." 

The above experiment is aU the more interesting from having been 
spontaneously instituted ; the promoters of the phonetic method being 
in perfect ignorance of the experiment tiU they saw the result in print, 
and having had no communication with the master, who had learned 
all he knew of the phonetic system from studying some of Mr. Ellis's 
books. In order to obtain more precise information respecting the ex- 
periment, Mr. "RHifl addressed a series of questions to Mr. Williams, 
calculated to elicit the complete truth with respect to the experience 
gained by the trial Mr. Williams's answers are as follows : — 

" The phonetic class was first taught by one of my pupil teachers, 
a lad then between fourteen and fifteen years of age. I assisted him 
at first, until he became familiar with the subject and the method of 
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teaching. Being myself engaged with the higher classes, and the 
general superintendence of the school, I have never been able per- 
sonally to conduct the phonetic class. I should mention that reading, 
generally, is taught in classes of not more than ten or twelve children, 
which are conducted by a monitor or pupil teacher ; that the younger 
pupils receive two such reading lessons daily of about forty minutes 
each ; the elder pupils but one. The junior classes are conducted by 
the monitors, and the senior by the teachers and pupil teachers. 
There are four monitors to each of the monitors' classes, who alternate 
in their labors. 

"As I could not conveniently spare a pupil teacher permanently 
for the phonetic class (which is the youngest in the school), it was 
very desirable to train some monitors to conduct it ; this I found could 
be done by simply allowing volunteers (who readily presented them- 
selves, for the phonetic class soon became popular among the monitors) 
to sit in the class and observe the manner in which it was conducted, 
then to assist, and finally to conduct it entirely. I have now several 
monitors (both boys and girls, from eleven to thirteen years of age), 
who are thus able to conduct the phonetic class, which they do, 
occasionally aided by one of the pupil teachers, of whom I have three, 
who ^ne now aU acquainted with the phonetic system. 

" The phonetic class is thus placed on the same footing as the 
other classes, but with this disadvantage : that they receive no ind- 
dentod instruction in reading as the others do, who, in the collective 
lessons (i.e., object lessons, &c., given to forty or fifty children by the 
teachers or pupil teachers), have to read and spell many words which 
are written on the black board. The phonetic class also labors imder 
another disadvantage, that of being cut up into sections, which receive 
instruction firom the monitor alternately, instead of all working to- 
gether throughout the whole period of the reading lesson, as is the 
case with the other reading classes. This division into sections arises 
from the rapidity of their progress. A new-comer entering the class 
after it has been a month or two at work, finds it in the Second Book, 
and so on. The whole number of children in the phonetic class is at 
present too small to form more than one class. The Eomanic reading 
and spelling being a work of years, there are children of all ages 
toiling at it ; and thus they are arranged in numerous classes, in each 
of which all are nearly in the same stage of advancenient. The daily 
amount of instruction which each pupil in the phonetic class receives 
is thus less than in the other reading classes. It is rather difficult to 
state it accurately. It may be estimated at about three quarters of 
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an hour per day, (the school is open during five days of the week.) 
This is rather an over than an under estimate of the time, for when 
there are two sections, only one-half of the time can be devoted to 
each ; when there are three sections, only one-third, making it con- 
siderably less than I have stated. But then, the little ones are so 
much interested in the phonetic reading that they help each other, 
and work for their own amusement, while the other section is receiv- 
ing instructions from the monitor. Taking all this into consideration, 
I have estimated the time as above. The phonetic readers get no in- 
struction from their parents at home until they have made the tran- 
sition to the Romanic books ; the others frequently do. 

** The experiment of teaching to read by the intervention of the 
phonetic system was first tried in my school in September, 1850, and 
has been continued ever since. I have thus had rather more than 
two years and a half of experience of it. 

*' The experiment tried in the Secular School during the session 
of 1850-51, shewed that children averaging five years of age could 
learn to read books printed in the phonetic type in one-third or one- 
fourth of the time which children between six and seven years of age 
could, without the intervention of the phonetic system, learn to read 
the common Eomanic books ; and when these younger children had 
been one session (between ten and eleven months) learning to read 
through the intervention of the phonetic system, they could read 
books printed in the Eomanic types quite as well as the elder class 
which had been engaged during two sessions, or double the time, 
learning to read without the intervention of the phonetic system. 
This experiment was carefully made, the two classes working side by 
side at the same time, day by day. Subsequent experience has fully 
confirmed the result of this experiment. I have not had an 
opportunity of comparing the progress of children of the same age, 
but I have no doubt that the results would exhibit the advantages of 
the phonetic method much more strikingly, as a year and a half makes 
a great difference in the capacity of children at that early age ; and 
the attendance of the younger children is always irregular, as their 
parents keep them at home in bad weather, &c. 

** As regards the intelligence and pleasure of the children, I prefer 
the phonetic method most decidedly. This appears to me its most 
important fei^ture, and it is in this respect that I most prize it. It 
is of the utmost, of fundamental importance, that the first steps of 
intellectual training should consist of healthy exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers — ^that the child should be trained to reason accurately 
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and consistently, however simple the subjects on which the reasoning 
feculties may be exercised. Hence the importance of presenting 
natural objects and phenomena to the child, in which the consistency 
of causation and all the other relations is perfect; the same substance 
placed in similar circumstances always acting in the same manner, 
expanding, contracting, freezing, boiling, rising, falling, &c., with 
absolute invariability. The contemplation of this delights and 
invigorates the intellect and the moral sentiments ; and early 
impressions of this kind . influence the mode of thinking and feeling 
throughout life. Contradictions and inconsistencies, &c., even when 
contemplated passively, produce painful, discordant, and unhealthy 
action of the feculties of the child ; and when practised, do very 
serious mischief in this manner. 

" The common spelling is so utterly barbarous, so void of order 
and consistency, so miserably contradictory and illogical, that to 
study it seriously and respectfully, as the child is commonly obliged 
to do, is about the worst training that could be devised. In teaching 
it, all reasoning must be thrown overboard. The teacher can only 
dogmatise ; every aspiration of the child after logical dependance 
and consistency must be repressed. 

" The phonetic spelling, on the other hand, from its logical con 
sistency, is an excellent exercise for the intellectual faculties of the 
child — an exercise admirably adapted to its powers, being simply the 
building up of complex sounds out of their simple natural elements, 
which, like the chemical elements of the physical world, have definite 
and invariable properties, and when combined in the same manner 
always produce the same result. 

" I consider, therefore, that teaching to read by the intervention 
of the phonetic system is of very great advantage, by aflfording a 
sound and rational commencement for the child's school education ; 
and I should advocate the postponement of the Eomanic reading and 
spelling to the latest possible period, and the exclusive use of phonetic 
lesson-books for as long a period as possible, in order that the child's 
intellect may have acquired suflBcient vigour to understand the real 
nature of the Eomanic spelling, and to learn it imder protest as a 
conventionally imposed necessity, and not as a thing to be respected 
or regarded in any degree as an intellectual model. If I had children 
of my own I would not allow them to commence Eomanic spelling 
until about ten or twelve years of age. In the school, of course, I 
cannot carry out these views to nearly their ftdl extent, the parents of 
the children being desirous to see them make progress in what they 
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themselves understand ; and therefore the transition to the Bomanic 
reading is made at the 6nd of the first year. 

" Adults who have not been accustomed to observe children, may 
smile at the intellectual importance which I attach to mere spelling ; 
but they must not judge by its present influence on their own minds, 
but consider the amount of serious and engrossing labor which it costs 
the child — that the data upon which the child's fi/rst efforts of 
reasoning are based are chiefly objects of simple sensation^ and that 
mere sounds, such as the phonetic characters represent, and the 
Eomanic letters mis-represent, come under this category, and to the 
child therefore they are very important matters. 

''As regards the labour and comfort of teaching to read, I 
decidedly prefer the phonetic method. In this respect, teaching 
phonetic reading resembles teaching Natural History and the Sciences, 
or giving general object lessons on familiar things ; for the teacher 
has only to present the knowledge in a proper form to the pupils, 
who spontaneously and eagerly receive it ; and thus the driving, 
scolding, tasking, place-taking, prize and punishment administering, 
which constitute the only disagreeable part of the schoolmaster's 
labour, are not required. 

" I tried the Committee of Council's Phonic system, and aban- 
doned it, because it commences with the assumption that the common 
letters have a fixed signification, and the first lessons are upon a 
selection of words where this is nearly the case. So far as these go, 
the children proceed very well; but when they advance a little farther, 
the rules they learned for forming sounds by letters are not appli- 
cable, and only mislead and annoy them, 'besides teaching them the 
vicious principle of learning rules which are to be followed as far as 
found convenient, and then to be set aside or violated. 

"On the whole, I consider that the general introduction of the 
phonetic system of teaching to read would be a national advantage. 
I cannot help regarding our barbarous orthography as a great national 
calamity. The German and the Italian, whose languages are nearly 
phonetic, can learn to read and spell in less than half the time re- 
quired by us, and therefore may acquire many branches of usefiil 
knowledge, while the English child is toiling over his stultifying 
spelling lessons. This appears to be one of the reasons why the 
Germans are so much in advance of us in so many points of practical 
education. They could not contrive to spend all the time of ordinary 
school hours in mere mechanical reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The feet that the German artizan, who has attended the commoA 
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school, besides acquiring there a good deal of general knowledge, 
leaves it a good musician and draughtsman, while the Englishman in 
similar circumstances is quite ignorant of such things, is less attribu- 
table to the superior capacity of the Gherman for such attainments, 
than to the additional time he has for acquiring them." 

The phonetic systeiii was used to the perfect satisfaction of the 
teacher till the close of the school in 1854, in consequence of Mr. 
Williams receiving a higher appointment Eemarking upon this 
experiment, Mr. Ellis observes : — 

" This experiment unites all the requisites of a perfect test of the 
value of the Beading Seform in schools. The children belonged to- 
the working class. They were of the usual tender age (four to five 
years) at which children begin the alphabet. They were taught in 
school hours, by the same teachers as the other pupils (with, indeed, 
sundry disadvantages, detailed in the fiill account just referred to), 
and for rather a shorter than a longer time daily. They were taught 
by monitors, the most trying form of conveying instruction — a form 
entirely excluding all disturbing influence arising from the zeal, 
intelligence, ability, and phonetic knowledge, not to mention partisan- 
ship, on the part of the teacher. Nothing was to be gained or lost by 
the success or failure of the system. The promoters of the method 
were in perfect ignorance of the experiment till they saw the result 
in print, and had no communication with the master. The master 
himself is, as his reports show, a clear-headed, intelligent man, well 
able to judge of the merits of the plan he was testing. The phonetic 
was run against a Bomanic class, containing children one year older, 
who had had a year's start in teaching — fearful odds, when the year 
is in such a critical time for intellectual developement as that be- 
tween five and six. * The experiment was carefully made,' says Mr. 
Williams, * the two classes working side by side at the same time, 
day by day.' And the phonetic children actually overtook the others 
on Eomanic ground, after having run a phonetic heat by themselves ; 
not only beating them in the one subject both had studied, but 
acquiring other and most useful knowledge by the way. On this one 
experiment, the Eeading Eeform might safely repose its claim for a 
national hearing. 

Experiment at Haddington. 

" I came here," writes Mr. W. Silver, of Haddington, " in June, 
1850, and coiomenced the Sagged School in July. • * * I re- 
solved to commence aU beginners with the phonetic system. • • « 
After the children have practised phonetic reading for 9,bout two or 
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three months, and so can read it pretty j^uen%, I then make them 
pass to Romanic or ordinary reading ; and if any one finds great 
difficulty in mastering the common orthography, I keep them reading 
the phonetic for a while longer. I have ever found the passing from 
the one to the other a very easy process. I think it might be well 
with very young children to keep them exclusively at phonetic 
reading for one year. I count upon one year as sufficient for a child 
to acquire Romanic reading with ease, though many will acquire it in 
half that time, or even less. 

" I have had experience in teaching to read on the old system for 
' upwards of four years, and I most decidedly find that phonetic pupils 
learn to read much faster in Romanic print than those who have not 
been taught phonetically, reckoning the whole time- of learning to 
read phonetically as part of that time. With all the drawbacks and 
difficulties with which I have to contend in teaching the ragged 
school here, from the character of the children, the entire want of 
mental and moral culture at home, and the very irregular attendance 
of most, I find I can teach them to read the common print as soon as 
I could before, with the old system, teach the children of intelligent 
parents — parents who took a deep interest in the progress of their 
children, and assisted them in their lessons at home. 

" I have ever found phonetic pupils read Romanic print better 
than purely Romanic pupils. My phonetic pupils have a great 
advantage over the others in point of pronunciation, enunciation, and 
fluency, but especially in point of intelligence and mental activity. 
1 1 think the phonetic system is as 4 to 1 compared with the old 
' system. It is at least 3 to 1 in point of time ; but then, when 
I take into consideration its advantages as a logical training, I cannot 
properly estimate its superior merits. 

" I find that phonetic pupils take more interest in their lessons 
than others ; and as they learn much sooner to read well, this of 
course must give more time for instruction in useful knowledge. I 
have been very much delighted with the willingness of the children 
here to learn hymns when presented to them in phonetic spelling. 
What used to be thought a drudgery is to them a pleasure and de- 
light. I felt the difficulty and drudgery of the old system very much 
in my former situation as a teacher. That the phonetic system is the 
pleasantest to the teacher, I think no one who has given it a fiiir trial 
wiU deny. 

" I agree with Mr. Williams, of Edinburgh, that one great advan- 
tage of the phonetic system is its superiority as an intellectual 
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exercise, on account of its perfect logical consistency. I have now 
tried both ways, and it is my firm conviction that the tediousness of 
t he old system, instead of affording an excellent mental discipline (as 
is sometimes argued), tends to weaken and destroy the reasoning 
faculties of the child. The old system throws the pupil on the teacher; 
the new throws him on his own resources. The old says, Gret the 
master to help you ; the new, Help yourself. The old says, That's 
too diflScult for you, you can never make it out yourself; the new. 
You can master that yourself, if y<y\i try. The new system induces a 
spirit oi self-reliance, which will be applied, not merely to the art of 
reading, but to other things.'* 

Mr. Silver's school was thus reported on, in May, 1865, by the 
Rev. J. Bell : — " The annual examination of the Sagged School, in 
connection with the Town Mission, Haddington, took place on 
Monday, the 5th of May, in presence of several of the ministers, and 
a large number of others, chiefly ladies, interested in the school 
There were thirty-two pupils present. Of these, twenty-six read with 
great ease and fluency a portion of the New Testament — ^twenty in 
common reading, and six in phonetic, but all had been taught on. the 
Beading Eeform or phonetic principle. The rest were mere beginners, 
and read in the sheet lessons." To the above report Mr. Silver adds, 
after six years' experience of the phonetic system, " my continued use 
of the phonetic system has only confirmed me the more in its favour. 
I should regard it as somewhat cruel to vex a child at first with the 
inconsistencies of our absurd Bomanic spelling, when I know a way 
which is so much more smooth, easy, and agreeable." 

Other most interesting and decisive experiments are detailed m 
the Beading Beform papers published by Mr. Ellis, in 1853-6, and in 
the volumes of the Phonetic ' Jov/mal. The interruption of these 
experiments, &om a combination of causes, is to be regretted. The 
principal reason of their discontinuance, however, is to be found in 
the changes made by Mr. Pitman in the alphabet with which the 
experiments were conducted, and in the unsatisfactory conclusions 
arrived at from the discussions that ensued, in the estimation of those 
who were labouring the most zealously for the promotion of the cause. 
(See reTnarka on this point in the Introduction.) 

From these experiments it will readily be apparent that the 
ErUarged English Alphabet a/nd Amended Spellvng, which it is the 
object of this book to recommend, may be used by the thorough-going 
advocate of ^'Alphabetic and Spelling Beform," and by those also who, 
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not having sufficiently considered the subject, may not be prepared to 
acquiesce in such a reform, but who desire to see the task of teaching 
and learning reading divested of some of its great difficulties, giving 
to the work of education in elementary schools a better chance of pro- 
gressing than it has while the present spelling is permitted to block 
the way in the earlier stages of a child's school endeavours. 

A si/mplifiedj sdf-^onaistent^ and truly alphabetic or phonetic 
system of spelUng for the eablier stages of school instruction; re- 
serving for the LATER stages the current Tion^honetic orthography, — 
this is the question which more immediately calls for the considera- 
tion of educationists and teachers. 

Testimony from America. 

" As in training a child to walk we teach him to creep before 
allowing him to stand alone, and clear the path to aid his advancing 
feet over level ground, that he may develop that strength which will 
enable him to mount the most rough and rugged path, — so in 
training a child to read, the teacher with the same earnest desire, by 
the aid of this new system, may as surely lead, attract, and place him 
where he can confidently rely on his own powers to guide and sustain 
him. / have tried this method of imparting the elements of educa- 
tion, with a view of testing its advantages solely, and I feel com- 
pelled to acknowledge that it has fer exceeded my anticipations in 
every respect, and is as much superior to the old method as the 
steamboat is to the plodding canal boat. It has been said by a 
celebrated writer (Edgeworth) that * learning to read is the most 
difficult of all human attainments.' By the proposed plan of teaching 
to read the common orthography, many difficulties vanish. The 
advantages of this system are — a great gain in time, fluent reading, 
accurate spelling, analysis of sound, correct enunciation, cheerfulness 
and love for study ; and, with the time thus saved, how much moraZ 
imstruction may he given to the children! And how necessary this 
is to the class of children of which many of our schools are composed ! 
I feel, and I know that others oftentimes feel, that we have not done 
all for these that they require. But time we cannot manufacture, 
and must therefore imperfectly do our work." 

Such is the testimony of Miss Emily Baxter, the highly-intelligent 
mistress of a public infant school, or " common school," in South 
Boston, U.S. The following answers by Miss Baxter to questions 
proposed by Mr. M^Kean, the Superintendent of Public Schools in 
New York, in 1853, exhibit the fects in connection with the new 
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method in a clearer light than that in which they have generally been 
presented : — 

Question 1 : Can children learn to read phonetically sooner than 
by the ordinary method ? 

Ariswer : " From the experience that I have had in teaching both 
methods, I say, without hesitation, that children learn to read phono- 
typic books fluently in less them half the time usually occupied in 
mastering the alphabet and the simplest words in common print. 
And as the question is often asked why forty characters can be learned 
sooner than twenty-six, let me state what appears to me to be the 
reason: — 

" In the phonetic method, the vowels, in a natural order, the long 
and the short vowels corresponding to each other, are taught first; 
and after the child has learned these, the coTisoncmts are gradually 
added to them, thus forming little words which mean something ; 
while the child is not retarded by being forced to learn two, or even 
ten sounds to a single letter. 

" These words are next formed into easy sentences, that at once 
attract and interest him. From these he passes to more difficult 
words, progressing uniformly until he can read without analysing, 

** In five months my phonetic class could read very well in the 
Second Phonetic Reader, During the whole process of acquiring 
this knowledge, the mind of the child has not been confused, as it 
would have been had he been taught by the common method, Iv^here 
not only is one letter obliged to represent from two to eleven different 
soimds, but each of the simple sounds of the alphabet is designated 
by from two to twelve or even twenty diflferent letters or combina- 
tions of letters. But when one character invariably represents only 
one sound, it must of necessity remove the most of the obstacles in 
the path of the yoimg learner in his attempts to read." 

Question 2 : After learning the phonetic method, can the children 
learn the common method as well — as accurately ? 

Answer : " The resemblance between the two prints enables the 
pupil to pass readily from one to the other, by means of transition- 
books which have upon one page the phonetic print, and upon the 
opposite page the same matter in the Eomanic or common print, — 
the former serving as the key to the latter ; and, from the habit of 
correctness which has been formed by the truthftilness of the phonetic 
method, they are prepared to meet and overcome the difficulties of 
the Bomanic print. They evince no disposition to hurry or pass over 
words which they do not at first sight recognise, but ponder on them 
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until they are learned, and when once acquired, they are not apt to 
be forgotten. 

" The child/ren whom I have taught phoneticaUy read the com^ 
man print with mxyre correctness and beauty tha/n a/ny class I have 
ever trai/ned by a/ny of the various modes that have been suggested 
by the friends of education. In spelling they are superior to the 
other children in the school who have been studying three times as 
long. The school in which this experiment has been tried is a large 
one, numbering nearly seventy pupils, and having but one teacher. 
The children in the phonetic class have been studying about one year, 
during which period they have had no more time devoted to them 
than an equal number of the remainder of the school. Their average 
age is less than seven years." 

One word respecting Spelling. The only use of spelling (except 
to printers) is in writing. It need not, therefore, be made the 
subject of special exercises in the earlier stages of a child's school 
instruction where the phonetic system is first used. Let, then, this 
troublesome acquirement in the common method be relegated to a 
period when writvng becomes necessary to the pupil, in the secondary 
stages of instruction, after the transition from the phonetic to the 
ordinary method of reading has been effected. Indeed, spelling is 
best learned by writing, when the details of words have to be traced, 
letter by letter, by the hand and observed by the eye. Nor will 
spelling in the ordinary way suffer from the use of the amended or 
phonetic spelling in the earlier stages of instruction. As Mr. EUis 
truly remarks, " An original phonetic training is an assistance 
towards the acquirement of Eomanic or ordinary spelling." How 
this is the case is thus explained in the report of the School 
Committee of Waltham, Massachusetts, U.S., drawn up by the chair- 
man, the Eev. Thomas Hill, June, 1853: — "It strengthens and 
legitimates the present orthography, by taking away its false pre- 
tensions to phonetic power, and giving it its true character of historic 
growth. Thus, also, it makes a child less liable to spell incorrectly, 
because it does not lead him to attempt a representation of the sound 
of the word in common letters. Nearly all the erroneous spelling 
that we meet with arises from a phonetic use of the common alphabet; 
but a child who has acquaintance with a truly phonetic alphabet will 
not attempt the phonetic use of our limited A B C." 

We are glad to be enabled to add to the foregoing testimony the 
recommendation of Professor Whitney, of Yale College, U,S., in reply 
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to the proposal of the Hon. Arinori Mori, Minister of Japan, on the 
adoption of the English language in a simplified and consistent 
orthography in Japan, to which reference has already been made in 
the preceding pages. Deprecating wy alteration in the essential 
structure of English in the process of adoption, the Professor re- 
marks : " When it comes, however, to considering the orthography 

of English, I am forced to confess that you have reason entirely on 
your side in denouncing and rejecting it. No one, I believe, has 
spoken more strongly in condemnation of our modes of spelling than 
I have done, or pointed out more distinctly the obstacle which they 
put in the way of the acquisition and adoption of our language by 
foreigners and foreign communities. (See my " Language and the 
Stvdy of Language^^ pp. 467-470.) Our orthography has no advan- 
tages which in any manner or degree compensate for its innumerable 
inconveniences and difficulties. For the sake of the English and 
Americans, as well as the Japanese, it ought to be wholly reformed, 
and made truly phonetic. But then — ^there it is, iat present ; the great 
community of English writers and speakers are so attached to it that 
they will not, at least for the time, give it up ; all English litera- 
ture is put in that shape. While that is so, no one who acquires 
English can afford to be ignorant of the customary guise in which 
English appears, however ungraceful and awkward it may be. To 
learn the language only in a new phonetic form, is to cut one's self 
off from access to the thoughts of English writers. But I do not see 
why the two methods may not be combined together. English may 
be put into a truly phonetic form in order to be first learned, — 
primers, and readers, and a whole apparatus of school-books being 
prepared for the purpose ; and then, when the difficulties of the 
language as a spoken one are mastered, or nearly so, the mode of 
writing may be taken up as an additional thing and learned. And to 
that end, I should advise not simply the correcting of a part of the 
more obvious irregularities of orthography, but a reduction to an 
absolutely consistent phonetic form — one which should truly correspond 
with that which, as you suggest, may be adopted for the Japanese 
language itself.'* 

If the Japanese abroad, or our school authorities at home, deter- 
mine to act upon this wise recomimendation to adopt the phonetic 
system, either as presented in the preceding pages, or in soma 
modified form, we shall be glad to render such assistance in the 
preparation and production of books and teaching apparatus as may 
be within our power. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



" The title of this pamphlet will be sufficient to show the aim and purpose of the 
writer, who is one of the oldest and most earnest advocates of a reform in our English 
spelling, by the adoption' of the phonetic principle proposed by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath, and carried into practical operation by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., some years 
since with the most successful results. At a time when education has become compulsory, 
it is important that the most useful and practical methods of carrying out the great 
national work should be adopted. We commend this little exposition to the notice of all 
who are engaged or interested in the great work of national education." — Brighton 
Exoffn/vMT, 

" This is a very interesting pamphlet on the evils of our present system of spelling. 
Mr. "Withers writes temperately on the Subject, and fortifies his assertions as to the 
inconveniences of our orthography by quotations from the reports of school inspectors. 
The pamphlet is well worthy the attention of School Boards and scholastic reformers." — 
Dtmdee Advertiser, 

'* To all who feel an interest in alphabetic and spelling reform, this treatise will 
afford much information." — Poole ffercUd, 

** This well-written and thoughtful pamphlet is by a gentieman whose connection with 
phonography has disposed him to earnestly advocate the introduction of some new letters into 
the English alphabet, though he suggests a plan by which these may be dropped after they 
have been educational aids to mastery of spelling. How much some such device is 
needed, is well known to teachers. The spelling difficulty in our language, so arbitrary 
«yiid miphonetic^ is a main hindranoe to the spread of good spelling. The knowledge that 



<* 1 can*t spell '* is in torn an olbstacle to the spifefitd of reading and writing amongst ttie 
vast majority of our population, which again terribly limits the amount of information 
and of intelligent thought at the service of the community. As the restricted use of 
reading and writing tends directly to make a nation ignorant, prejudiced, and poor, 
Mr. Withers is justified in his patient and enthusiastic efforts to remove its main cause ; 
and we read with interest his careful statements and ingenious illustrations. To members 
of School Boards and others engaged in the control of national education, his j)amphlet is 
really valuable." — Liverpool Lecuier, 

" Mr. Withers is engaged upon an important work, and deserves every encourage- 
ment and assistance in his very arduous task. Deeply convinced of the importance of a 
reform in the manner of writing English, he is earnestly striving to arouse public attention 
to the matter. In this he has our heartiest sympathy. The pamphlet before us contains 
a short rimmU of what has been attempted of late years in the direction of spelling reform, 
and the purchaser will find his money's worth of information on the subject at the rate of 
eleven or twelve pages per penny of outlay." — Birmrigham Mommg News, 

" The pamphlet would be worthy of attention if it were for nothing else than its 
concensus of opinions of teachers, authors, &c. These are sufficient to justify the wish 

that the whole subject may be submitted for decision to a competent tribunal." 

Th$ Frwman, 

" In this pamphlet of nearly seventy pages, Mr. Withers enlarges with much force 
on * the spelling difficulty,' quoting from a large number of authorities, who agree in 
regarding it as one of the most serious impediments to the acquisition of elementary 
learning. We have much pleasure in recommending the pamphlet to the attention of aU 
who are interested in the great work of primary education.*' — QrwMck Telegraph. 

" The difficulty of learning to spell is known to all men of 'letters,' and proved by 
so many persons of good education being so often at fault in the art. That a reform 
would be very acceptable to teachers, pupils, and the public, there can be little doubt 
Teachers are agitating the question, and this pamphlet is a pioneer to clear the .way for 
action. Let it be read and studied, and my Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education may, if powerfully moved, lend their help to the object" — Western Times, 

" A pamphlet which the reader must purchase for himself and it will well repay him 
for the outlay." — LincolnsTUre Chronicle. 

" Mr. Withers has done his 'best to arrive at a solution of the spelling difficulty. He 
is to be commended for the pains he has taken, and the best method of introducing the 
question to the country will be the extensive circulation of his pamphlet." — Orantham 
JoumaU. 

" Mr. Withers looks upon English orthography as a stumbling-block at the outset of 
elementary instruction, and a serious impediment to general education ; and he believes 
that the enlargement of the present defective English alphabet, and the revision and 
simplification of our orthography, are the keys to rapid educational advancement His 
views are supported by the expressed opinion of a large number of teachers, educationists, 
authors, &c. ; and acting schoolmasters should study the pamphlet, which points out in a 
very clear manner the irregularities complained of." — PiMic Opinioru, 

" Mr. Withers's pamphlet is a very able and valuable contribution to the spelling 
reform controversy. ♦ • * We are glad of the opportunity of calling attention to what 
Mr. Withers has done towards the solving of a problem which will have to be seriously 
oonsidered at no veiy distant date." — School Board OhromcU. 



'* All wko iiave stadied the subject agree in cohsidering that our present alphabet 
and orthography are not only inefficient in themselves, but are the cause of much difficulty 
in the education of youth, a difficulty representing a loss of years in the education of a 
child. Mr. "Withers wishes to place the matter prominently before the public at present, 
when a new system of education is on its trial. For that purpose he has published the 
present pamphlet, along with the opinions of teachers, authors, and others interested in 
literature .and in the education of youth. He appeals for subscriptions in order to get up 
suitable teaching books, and for the purpose of organising lectures, in order to explain to 
the public the necessity for reform and the system which he would introduce. There can 
be no doubt that our spelling, like the Dutch, Spanish, and Italian alphabets, will have 
to be reformed some day ; and every honest effort to effect it as soon as possible is worthy 
of encouragement" — Newcastle Chronicle. 

** This is a pamphlet on the question of spelling reform. It has been long felt that our 
alphabet is defective. Our system of spelling is ridiculous, as all critical readers, thought- 
ful writers, and intelligent observers very well know. Mr. Withers brings forward a 
number of witnesses in support of the complaints which he prefers against the present 
system, refers to the efforts put forth by Messrs. Ellis and Pitman some years ago, and 
not without reason complains of the unimportant alteration of details which seemed to 
stop the progress of the spelling reform which they inaugurated. He shows, that with a 
spelling reform such as he advocates, a child, instead of taking four or five years to learn 
to read the New Testament, might be able to read it in the course of a few months. The 
subject is certainly worthy of atteniion" ---Greenwich Ch/ronicle. 
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